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Class Gifts 


of ‘Beauty and ‘Distinction 


PRESENTED 
BY THE 


SENIOR CLASS 


OF 1945 





c Appropriate Suggestions 
to the ‘Present (lass... 


Library Globe on Stand 
Air Age Cradle Globe 
Stage Curtain or Cyclorama 
Picture Projector 
Trophy Case 
Principal’s Desk and Chair 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
eAND INFORMATION 


NASHVILLE | HIGHLAND 
PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














































1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 2. DENTAL HEALTH 3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For Junior and Senior High School (For both Elementary and Secondary (For High School and College Hygiene 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders classes and special material for high for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
(including check sheets). school groups. grooming guides. 


Let this free teaching material come to the 


aid of your Physical Fitness Programs! 




















Encourage health-on-the-home-front Pick out the ones that fit in with your particular 
among your groups. groups. Then let us prove to you how much we can 
Send for these special aids today. help to simplify your programs. 


These teaching aids include attractive colored wall 
charts, student material and teaching pamphlets. All 
are available to you free. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. Your request will be 
taken care of without delay so that you can use this 
material to the best advantage in your very vital 
Check the three types of material described above. Physical Fitness activities. 


U WERE never busier. But like thousands of 

} teachers who realize the need for teaching phys- 

ical fitness, you never relax your efforts, And we are 

more than glad to contribute to those efforts with 
our carefully planned teaching helps. 
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Bristol-Myers Co., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


Please send me FREE teac 
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... this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


Every teacher will want this attractive and unusual 
wall display, lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measuring more than eight feet wide. 
You can thumb tack it to class room walls, full width 
—or you can cut it apart for placing in narrow wall 
spaces. All we ask is that you enclose a dime, wrapped 
in paper, to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


GREYHOUND 





We have a few thousand ready for immediate mail- 
ing—but if the demand is especially heavy, you may 
have to wait until additional copies are printed. Please 
don’t request more than one for each class room. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of * ‘High- 
way Transportation On Porade”. Please a dime din 
paper to cover handling and moiling. 
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You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and 
here’s how our testing has proved 
its worth. 

















" Then everything changed — 
Ordinary road tests weren't stiff The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre literally with a bang! New war 
—on the blueprints. But enough. So, long ago, General Motors outdoor laboratory, crowded with machines appeared, alli2 need 


Plenty of products look good 


built the first automotive Proving @riving hazards. Cobblestones, of tests that might mean every- 

rades, curves, bumps — everything thing to our fighting men. The 
poem to show up the weaknesses or Proving Ground was ready. 
prove the strength of cars and trucks. 


our engineers have always 
stood out for field trials as Grourdas a real aid in making more 
the only real test. and better things for more people. 





Here is q Pressing wartime need 
met fully because of Peacetime 
enterprise. Such things are Possible 


because, in our 
0 count : 
has beckon nit Opportunity 














There is plenty of rough going 
If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plunging these days, on all fronts. But 
through water, half-tracks slewed around atim- _pretested mechanized equipment is 
possible angles. They are proving their good points taking the worst the terrain has to 
and showing up the bugs that might cause trouble. offer, and is coming back for more! 


GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





This ideg helped to m 
great, good to live in, 
YP a family in. It Proved its worth 
'n war. And will Prove its worth + 

all of us [gain and again in the 
Peacetime years ahead, 2 
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enn VICTORY COMPLETE 
MORE WAR BONDs 






Every Sunday Afternoon~GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and Open Road 
for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-201-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





The Student's Ten 
Commandments 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. THOMAS 
Rutgers University 





Thou shalt set the service of God 
and man before thine heart as the end 
of all thy work. 

Thou shalt inquire of each study 
what it has for thee as a worker for a 
better world, not relinquishing thy 
pursuit of it until thou hast gained its 
profit unto this end. 

Thou shalt love the truth and only 
the truth, and welcome all truth glad- 
ly, whether it bring thee or the world 
joy or suffering, pleasure or hardship, 
ease or toil. 

Thou shalt meet each task at the 
moment assigned for it with a willing 
heart. 

Thou shalt work each day to the lim- 
it of thy strength, consistently with yet 
harder work which shall be thy duty on 
the morrow. 

Thou shalt respect the rights and 
pleasures of others, claiming no privi 
lege for thyself but the privilege of 
service, and allowing thyself no joy 
which does not increase the joy of thy 
fellow men. 

Thou shalt love thy friends more than 
thyself, thy college more than thy 
friends, thy country more than thy col- 
lege, and God more than all else. 

Thou shalt rejoice in the excellencies 
of others, and despise all rewards sav- 
ing the gratitude of thy fellows and 
the approval of God. 

Thou shalt live by thy best, holding 
thyself relentlessly to those ideals thou 
dost most admire in other men. 

Thou shalt make for thyself com- 
mandments harder than another can 
make for thee, and each new day 
commandments more rigorous than 
thine own laws of the day before. 


(Given in 1909 before the convocation of 
the University of the State of New York.) 


7 
Date Reminder 
March |, 1882—Geneva Treaty 


signed by President Arthur. 

March 5, 1792—Act of Congress 
gave the President authority to form 
a Cavalry. 

March 3, 1881—Founding of the U 
S. Signal Corps. 

March 4, 1933—Enunciation of the 
Good Neighbor Policy by President 
Roosevelt. 


March 9, 1943—Organization of the 
U. S. Army Fourteenth Air Force, 
China. 

March 9, 1942—ASC (Army Service 
Command) reorganized under Army 
Air Forces. 

March 11, 1941—President Roose- 
velt signed the Lend-Lease Bill. 

March 12, 1789—Congress estab- 
lished a Post Office Department in the 
federal government. 

March 12, 1912—Girl Scouts of 
America, a youth organization, found- 
ed in Savannah, Georgia. 

March 15, 1939—Occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by the Germans. 

March 16, 1802—Congress founded 
the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. 

March 25—Greek 
Day. 

March 27, 1794—President George 
Washington approved legislation which 


Independence 


gave the U. S. Navy its first ships, 


guns, and personnel. The first fleet 
consisted of six ships and 2,024 men. 
March 29, 1890—Recommendation 
approved to establish an International 
Bureau of the American Republics— 
today the Pan American Union. 


ALPHABETICALLY SPEAKING 

The letter "E" is said to be the most un 
fortunate letter in the alphabet, because it 
is always out of cash, forever in debt, never 
out of danger, and in hell all the time. Ali 
of which is true. Still it is never in war, al- 
ways in peace, and always in something to 
eat. It is the beginning of existence, the com. 
mencement of ease, and the end of trouble 
Without it there would be no life, no heaven. 
It is the center of honesty and always in 
love. It is the beginning of encouragement 
and endeavor and the end of failure.—The 
Texas Outlook. 
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A useful, hetpful way to 
appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 
want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 
you know, from the point of being your most charming and 


efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 


you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wholesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 
a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 
There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 
this delicious real-mint 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 









To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 


seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 
And, consequently, appear at their best. 


@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas... . But when once more everyone can be supplied, 
rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. » 
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Eritorial Comment... . 


WHAT THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY DID 


The 1945 meeting of the Representative Assembly is 
now history, but the effects of its actions should influence 
the association and benefit teachers for many years to 
come. The attendance was larger than it had been for 
several years, 471 votes being cast in the election on 
Saturday morning. The meeting was one of the most 
harmonious in many years, showing that the teachers of 
the state are united in their requests and of one mind in 
their determination to do the best job of teaching they 
have ever done. 

It is customary for the delegates to report actions of 
the Representative Assembly to the teachers, but in order 
that every teacher may have an understanding of what 
took place, the following information is given here. This 
may be of help to delegates in the discussions with their 
teachers. 


T. E. A. PARTICIPATION IN THE NATION'S WAR EFFORT 
" The following resolution was adopted by the Represent- 
ative Assembly: 

"Be it resolved that, Whereas we as teachers of the state 
of Tennessee feel a justifiable pride in the part which we 
have played on the home front and in the battlefields 
during the second great world struggle; and 
-* "Whereas we draw renewed strength from a vision of 
the noble accomplishments of the sons and daughters of 
the Volunteer State, who are themselves inspired by mem- 
-ories of classroom days dear to their hearts; and 

"Whereas we long for the return of our boys and g'rls 
to their homes and peaceful pursuits of life; 

"That we do hereby rededicate ourselves to the job at 
hand, and that we promise to keep the educational home 
fires burning, and that we will with diligence and fortitude 
ceoperate wholeheartedly with every worth-while home 
tront endeavor to the end that the war may be brought 
to a quicker conclusion, and that we may continue under 
more favorable auspices those educational movements 
‘which we firmly believe will help to bring continuing world 
peace and international good will." 


REPORT OF TEACHER RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Q. M. Smith, chairman of the committee in present- 
ing the report of the committee said in part: 
"| do not think it is necessary to discuss with you this 
morning the details and provisions of this retirement law. 
: Copies of the law have been widely distributed, it has been 
printed in The Tennessee Teacher, and it has been discussed 
_ from the platform by the secretary of this association and 
others throughout the state in regional and district meet- 
ings. It has been presented and endorsed largely by the 
candidates to the legislature and the candidate for gov- 
. ernor, in principle at least. 
- "As | stated in the beginning, we have a retirement 
system based on the experience of forty-one states that 
have retirement plans in operation. | am hoping to see 
Tennessee become the forty-second state having a retire- 
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ment plan. | am opposed to having Tennessee adopt a 
plan that will rank forty-second among the states of the 
Union. | think we have a plan that will put Tennessee in 
the top rank of retirement systems, if the legislature of 
Tennessee passes this plan as submitted. 

"If we can pass this basic law with a united front, 
changes that need to be made will reveal themselves when 
the act is applied to our state. Two years from now, by 
dil’gent study in the meantime, we can make whatever 
adjustments that may need to be made. | am not saying 
this that we may cover up anything in this bill. We are 
proud of everything in it. We feel that with the passage 
of this bill it will be a landmark in educational history in 
the state. It is your bill—you are investing more money 
in th’s retirement system than in anything else connected 
with your professional career. You are, therefore, entitled 
to every consideration and to every safeguard, possible 
because of your investment. 

"We have prepared this bill conscious of the fact that 
our legislature, men who know insurance, and others in the 
state, will analyze it and try to find fault with it. We are 
still confident that it will stand the test, and we will wel. 
come any constructive criticism. If it will not stand the 
test, your committee will be the first to try to remedy it. 
You are entitled to a plan that will stand any test, under 
any circumstances, in any court, in any state in the nation.” 

Mr. Smith then presented a few minor changes in the 
proposed bill, after which it was approved unanimously by 
the delegates. Authority was given the committee to make 
any necessary minor changes in the bill. 

The following resolution was then presented by.Mr. John 
Richardson of Obion County and adopted by the dele- 
gates: 

"We, approximately six hundred delegates, representing 
twenty thousand Tennessee teachers, in business conven- 
tion assembled on January 13, 1945, have heard: the fina! 
report of our Retirement Committee and the recommenda- 
tions of our Administrative Council. We feel that they 
have done excellent work in preparing for the considera- 
tion of the governor of the state and the General Assembly 
an actuarially sound retirement bill which we trust may be 
enacted into law. The Retirement Committee and Ad- 
ministrative Council have prepared this bill after studying 
carefully the retirement laws already in operation in forty- 
one states. During the period of study, the services of one 
of the best actuaries in the United States have been avai- 
able and utilized. The proposed plan has the approval of 
the attorney general of the state as to its legal form and 
is in line with the constitution of the state. 

This proposed retirement plan has been publicized and 
discussed with teachers and other groups throughout the 
state. It has been reviewed by our leading newspaper 
editors and apparently meets with the general approval of 
the people of Tennessee. 

"The specific provisions of the retirement bill are in line 
with those found in the best and most medern retirement 
systems.in the country. While the annuity payments to 
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retired teachers will be small enough, we feel that this plan 
is fair and reasonable and that the cost is not too great 
for the number of teachers involved and for the benefits 
which will come to the citizenship of our state’in improved 
teaching personnel and more efficient instruction for the 
children of Tennessee. 

"Therefore, we respectfully request Governor McCord 
and ‘the General Assembly to do everything possible to 
put this plan into effect by enacting it into law and appro- 
priating sufficient funds to assure its efficient and effective 
operation. 

"We also hereby instruct the executive secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association to transmit copies of this 
resolution, together with copies of the proposed bill, to 
Governor McCord, to the speakers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, and to the chairmen of the 
education committees of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate." 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Everett Derryberry, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, presented the following two points in the pro- 
gram as the ones which have been emphasized this year: 

|. The continuation for the next biennium (1945-1947) 
of all state appropriations, both regular and emergency, 
for public education. 

2, The adoption of an actuarially sound teacher retire- 
ment system. 

‘Chairman Derryberry stated: |'We have. had assurance 
that the salaries of teachers will be maintained. That may 
mean the appropriation of more money than was appro- 
priated in the last session of the legislature. As more 
teachers return to the profession, some additional appro- 
priations will be necessary to maintain present salary 
levels." 

- He complimented the Retirement Committee and stated 
that the chances for passing the Retirement Bill are good. 

This report was approved by the Representative Assem- 
bly. ; 

REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 

"The circling months have brought us again to another 
meeting of the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Memories of other meetings sim- 
itar;to this in previous years crown our minds. These are 
memories of pleasant smiles, friendly greetings, and warm 
handclasps from friends who were present at those meet- 
ings but are not here today and will be here again only 
in spirit. 

"Those noble teachers have answered to the last roll 
call. They have heard their last recitation. Their voices 
are stilled. They are at rest, but the fine influence of their 


‘lives will live on and continue to bless those whom they 


taught and be an inspiration to all with whom they were 


‘associated. 


' “Their passing brings a challenge to those of us who are 


“left behind—a challenge to fill their places of leadership 


with unselfish service—a challenge to continue the ever- 
lasting crusade for better schools—a challenge to continue 
the progress for which they worked and to preserve the 


‘victories they helped to win. 


To these teachers, and any others whose names we may 
not have, who have passed from this life into that better 


‘word during the past year, and whose comradeship we 


‘FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 


miss today, we pause in appreciation of their lives and 
pay honor and tribute to their loving memory. 
"Their names are as follows: 


Miss Eunice: Walker: 

Miss .Mazelle Wood 

J. M. Taylor 

Arthur B. Smith 

Mrs. Annie R. Choate 

Mrs. W. B. Rutledge 

Miss Fletcher Coppedge 

Mrs. Lillie Austin 
McCormick 

Miss Annie Mae Williams 

John Allen Beaty, Jr. 

Mrs. George Cunningham 

H. G. Dinning 

W. C. Dodson 

Lieutenant M. F. Parsley 

Miss Bess Winford 

Mrs. Webbie Arnold 

Roy Hicks 

Quintin Smith 

Alphanso Coleman 

Miss Anna McNicholas 

Neal! Ratliff 


Miss Mary E. Pope 
Edward Spicer 

Mrs. Bob: Guinn, Jr. 
Mrs. Lara Caldwell Bruer 
Harvey Clarke 

Miss Bessie Smith 

J.C. Fuqua — 

Miss Kate Easterly 

Mrs. Ruth Morgan 

Mrs. M. D. Wright 

K. W. Warden 

Miss Altye Barbour 

Miss Elizabeth Rodgers 
Mrs. Juliet B. Hanley 
Miss Rose Russell 

Mrs. Anna Meade Bacon 
Miss Mary Miller 

Miss Henrietta Bamberger 
Miss Ada Walden 

Miss Sandol H. Battle 
O. D. Massey 

Fred C. Page 


"In the group named are John Allen Beaty, Jr., Lieuten- 
ant M. F. Parsley, Roy Hicks, Quintin Smith, Neal Ratliff, 
and Edward Spicer, who paid the supreme sacrifice while 
serving in the Armed Forces of their country. They sleep 
under the flag that they rendered stainless, careless alike 
of storm and bursting shell. They are at peace; they found 
serenity in death; to them we pay special tribute. 

"Respectfully submitted. 

"W. E. Wilson, Chairman; Milton Hamilton, Mrs. J. 
Earle May, Arnold Wright, Dan Masters, Mrs. Nelle Nance 
Silvey, Mrs. Lagretta C. Parrott, A. V. Combs.” 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

"I. War.—We, the assembly of delegates to the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, pledge for the teachers of 
Tennessee their talents, their fortunes, and their lives to 
the vigorous and perpetual support of the armed and un- 
armed forces of our country and our Allies in the efforts 
to exterminate the proponents of slavery, fear, and want. 

"2. Peace.—We pledge our active cooperation with 
the teachers of the United States and our Allies that edu- 
cation may function in the building of a peace-loving world. 

"3. The United States Government.—We recognize that 
education is a national problem, and, therefore, we urge 
the Congress to enact legislation for the support of public 
schools with provision that control of education be left in 
the hands of the regularly constituted educational agencies 
of the states. 

"4. Professional Organizations.—Recognizing the virtue 
and strength in organization and that through organization 
the profession can render its greatest service, we urge 
upon our teachers the necessity of their wholehearted sup- 
port with membership and active participation in local, 
divisional, state, and national professional organizations. 

"5. Other Organizations.—We recognize with expression 
of profound appreciation the support of and contribution 
to public education in Tennessee of such organizations as 
the P.-7. A., the Red Cross, the American Legion, etc. 





“6. The Governor and the State General Assembly.— 
Our deep and lasting appreciation to Governor Cooper 
and the legislature for his and its support to public educa- 
tion, especially the 1944 special session for the $3,000,000 
appropriation to the adjustment of teachers’ salaries. 

"7. The Retirement Committee.—The association com- 
pliments and expresses its appreciation to Q. M. Smith and 
the Retirement Committee for its splendid work in devel. 
oping a pension plan for the teachers of Tennessee. 

"8. The Legislative Committee.—To Dr. Everett Derry- 
berry and the Legislative Committee and to other standing 
committees for their fine services during the year, our 
appreciation also is expressed. 

"9. Juvenile Delinquency.—Juvenile delinquency has 
been a long-time problem in this state as well as in other 
states. Today our observation is that this problem is 
greater than ever before. Therefore, we urge every school 
and every teacher to give conscientious, diligent, sincere 
study to this problem, and we urge our Legislative Com- 
mittee also to study this problem with a view to getting 
such legal action as is found to be needed to help in 
solving the problem. 

“10. Patriotic Service.—Public school teachers of Ten- 
nessee have always been and will continue to be patriotic 
and will continue in their efforts to inspire patriotism in 
others. We commend the members of our profession who 
are contributing to winning the war by buying bonds, col- 
lecting scrap, and by helping to keep children in school. 
We especially commend those teachers who are in the 
Armed Forces, and we shall welcome their return to our 
ranks when their services have been completed in the 
Armed Forces. 


“It. Peacetime Planning.—We pledge our support te 
all organizations—local, state, and national—which are 
planning for the period when war shall have ended. 


“12. The State Department of Education.—We express 
our appreciation to Commissioner Duggan and his staff for 
their unqualified support of this organization as well as for 
their efficient and successful leadership in public education 
in the state. And we further pledge to the incoming ad- 
ministration our continued support. 


"13. The Founders of Our Profession.—Since coming to 
Nashville, we have regretfully learned of the physical in- 
disposition of our former Commissioner of Education, P. L. 
Harned, which reminds us that it would be fitting at this 
time to pay tribute to those who had a part in laying the 
foundations of our present excellent public school system 
in Tennessee. We refer to those devoted to the service. 
men such as Seymour Mynders, Sidney Gilbreath, R. L. 
Jones, P. P. Claxton, P. L. Harned, J. W. Brister, J. B. 
Brown, B. O. Duggan, etc. 

"14. Our President, Our Council, and Our Secretary.— 
We extend to President Carl Brockett, the Council, and 
to Secretary Frank E. Bass our appreciation and commen- 
dation for their continuous untiring and efficient service 
through the year now closing. 

"Resolutions Committee: S. E. Nelson, Mrs. C. C. 
Cowell, N. L. Carney, Bess McKinstry, Lowell W. Crane, 


Lorene Powers, Elsie Burrell, R. E. Bruner, Pauline Brumit.” 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
The following budget was adopted for the year 1945 


1946: 
Estimated Income 








Membership Dues $33,350.00 
Interest . 256.00 
TOTAL . $33,600.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
1. Salaries— 

Secretary-Treasurer $ 4,500.00 
NI I 52 ks. ica ntibieactd ode made saley 3,600.00 
SS Serer ene ere eer 2,100.00 
Two Stenographers (a) $1,800.00; (b) $1,500.00 3,300.00 

2. Operating Expense— 
“ee eee re +,500.00 
Telephone and Telegraph......... 250.00 
Office Equipment and Depreciation 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary 750.00 
Other Travel .. sys eae 200.00 
Office Supplies and Postage 900.00 
Office Equipment and Printing...... 1,000.00 
Annual Convention ............... 4,000.00 
President and Administrative Council 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary ...... 25.00 
Association Dues ........ Btn be 50.00 
Representative Assembly 150.00 
The Tennessee Teacher 3,000.00 
Public Relations ........ 3,000.00 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax 140.00 
Incidentals .... 235.00 
Emergency Fund .. 250.00 
N. E. A. Delegates 500.00 
3. Reserve Fund* 3,300.00 
TOTAL $33.600.00 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING RESEARCH WORKER 


The following resolution was adopted: 

"The Representative Assembly of 1944 authorized the 
expenditure of a maximum of $6,000 to be taken from the 
surplus and to be used for research work for one year, with 
the understanding that the work would be discontinued at 
the end of one year, if the dues of the association were not 
increased. This service was initiated on March 15, 1944, 
and the cost from this date to July |, 1944, was absorbed 
in the regular budget. 

"Since the Representative Assembly has voted to in 
crease the membership dues, and since this will net be 
come effective until July 1, 1945, and since the appro 
priation made in 1944 for research work ends on March 
15, 1945, the Administrative Council recommends that the 
research work be continued. No additional appropriation 
will be necessary to continue this work to July 1.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING ANNUAL MEETING 

“At a meeting of the Administrative Council on Novem 
ber 27, it was voted that the annual meeting would be held 
on March 29 and 30. This decision was based on the fact 
that a large majority of the people attending the district 
conferences had expressed themselves as favorable to 
having a state meeting and to the fact that the war situ 
ation seemed improved. 

"Since this action of the Administrative Council was 
taken, the war has taken a turn for the worse, and War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes on January 5 called 
for cancellation of all conventions requiring attendance of 


*This reserve fund may be drawn upon by the council for providing 
additional personnel, if in the judgment of the council such additional 
personnel is needed to carry on the expanded program of the asso- 
ciation in an effective manner; provided such action is concurred 
in by not less than three-fourths (34) of the total membership of 
the council. 
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M°*= than a hundred years ago, perky 
little “Best Friend of Charleston” 
chugged proudly over what was then the 
longest stretch of railroad in the world... 
the 136 miles between Charleston and Ham- 
burg, South Carolina, now a part of the 
Southern Railway System. 

It was the South’s first railroad train... 
and the first successful steam railroad oper- 
ation in America. 

Now, the South .. . and all America... 
reapsa rich reward from this historic achieve- 
ment. 

Today, the railroads are the South’s No. 1 


OF CHARLESTON” 
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transportation agency .. . efficient, econom- 
ical, dependable and indispensable . . . in 
war, and in peace. 

Today, too, the Southern Railway System 
is one of the South’s largest employers, tax- 
payers, and purchasers of Southern products. 

What the railroad industry is, what it 
does, and how, are described in a compre- 
hensive “‘Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. For your 
free copy, write to the Southern Railway 
System, Room 1038, 15th and K Streets, 
N.W., Washington 13, D. C. Distribution is 
limited to school officials and teachers. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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more than fifty persons and scheduled after February | 
as a means of curtailing nonessential travel. Mr. Byrnes 
announced creation of a government committee to receive 
and pass upon applications for conventions to determine 
‘if the need for these meetings is sufficiently in the war 
interests to warrant attacks on transportation and services.’ 
This is an appeal from Mr. Byrnes, but it is to become an 
order if those to whom it is directed fail to cooperate. 

"The Tennessee Education Association has prided itself 
in its efforts to cooperate with the war effort. Every 
school, every teacher, and every school child has done a 
fine job in this regard. In light of this fact and in light 
of the request from Mr. Byrnes, the Administrative Coun- 
cil voted unanimously on January |! not to hold the annual 
meeting in 1945, and the Council respectfully asks the 
approval of this action by this body. 

"While we sincerely hope that conditions will be greatly 
improved on the battle fronts and on the home front be- 
fore the time for the meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly in 1946, we should make provisions to insure the 
continuous operation of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in the event it becomes impossible to hold a meeting 
of the Representative Assembly in 1946. 

"Therefore, the Administrative Council voted unanimous- 
ly to ask the Representative Assembly to empower it (the 
Administrative Council) to transact business for the asso- 
ciation until the next meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly." 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. W. O. Inman, superintendent of schools, 
Paris; council member, First District, Mr. Roy E. Kinnick, 
principal high school, Jefferson City; council member, 
Fourth District, Mr. V. G. Hawkins, superintendent, Sumner 
County schools; and council member, Ninth District, Mr. 
C. H. Cole, superintendent, Gibson County schools. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
The proposed amendment to the constitution which 
would increase membership dues from one dollar to two 
dollars per year was adopted by a vote of 433 to 27. 
This will become effective July |, 1945. 


REPORT OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMISSION 

"This is the second annual report of the State Commis- 
sion on Ethics to the Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

"During the year, Miss Frances Bowen of Nashville, one 
of the original members of the State Commission, resigned 
from the commission because of other pressing duties. 
Miss Agnes Justice of Nashville was appointed by the 
Administrative Council to succeed her. 

"The commission, local committees, and many other 
members of the association have in many ways promoted 
the acceptance of the code during the year. This has been 
especially true of our state secretary and certain members 
of the State Department of Education. Articles on the 
code have appeared in the fall issues of The Tennessee 
Teacher and will continue to appear during the winter and 
spring. The code was printed in the official program of 
both the East and Middle Tennessee section meetings. 
Also a special Code of Ethics Conference was held at each 
of these meetings, and a discussion group was held at the 
meeting of the West Tennessee section. 
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"To learn how the code is being accepted and followed 
by the different local units throughout the state, the com- 
mission sent out a brief questionnaire to 153 county, city, 


and special district superintendents. This questionnaire 
was designed to get information, as far as possible, on the 
extent to which the Code of Ethics is helping each unit to 
raise the standards of our profession among its teachers 
and administrators. From the ninety-five counties, forty- 
two questionnaires were returned; from the fifty-eight city 
and special districts, twenty-one were returned. Forty-two 
per cent of the counties and thirty-six per cent of the 
special districts replied—or a total of sixty-three replies, 
making forty-one per cent of the total. 

"The questionnaire contained four questions. The first 
question asked if the local unit had selected a local com- 
mittee on ethics. Of the total that replied or returned 
the questionnaire, thirty of the counties and fourteen of the 
city and special districts, a total of forty-four in all, had 
appointed or elected their local committee on ethics. This 
means that at least a total of twenty-nine per cent of all 
the counties and special districts in the state have a local 
committee on ethics. Possibly several others have also se- 
lected their committee. Of those who replied, seventy-one 
per cent of the counties and sixty-six per cent of the spe- 
cial districts had set up their code of ethics committees. 

"These figures and facts indicate that almost one third 
of the local units in the state are giving some consideration 
and effort to the application of the code to their own 
situation. Some are giving much more than others. 

"The second question on the questionnaire asked how 
the local committee promoted the acceptance of the code. 
From the replies the following facts were found: 

City County Fotal 
44 


Have had it discussed: by teacher groups 13 31 
Have led in discussing it 10 19 29 
Have published it in local papers 2 8 10 
Have presented it to school board members 3 5 8 
Have presented it to P.-T. A. groups | 6 7 
Have informed pupils as to meaning of it I 5 6 
Have served as arbitrator in local complaints of 

code violation | 2 3 


Have promoted the code in other ways not de- 

scribed 2 2 

‘'Do you think the code has had any influence or effect 
on your local teachers’ unit?’ was the third question. 
Twenty-three units replied that it had. As to the effect 
it has had on the relation of teachers and administrators 
toward (1) pupils and their families, (2) civic affairs, and 
(3) the teaching profession, the following statements were 


made: 

"1. Relation between teacher, pupil, and family 

“Has brought or created better understanding and feeling be- 
tween teacher and pupils and their families.” 

"Teachers are more considerate in all phases of work and in their 
relations with parents and pupils.” 

“Teachers have visited pupils’ homes more.” 

“Has brought about a closer relationship between teachers, parents, 
and pupils.” 

"Clarified and made more intelligent the teacher's effort to co- 
operate with the home." 

"2. Relation between teacher and civic or public life 

"Teachers are more active in c'vic affairs.” 

“Public feels better toward schools.” 

“Other civic. organizations are giving more thought to schodls.” 

"Has raised the dignity of the profession in the eyes of the Auplic.” Y 


"3. Teacher and her profession 


"Gives teaching profess'‘on more stability.” 

"The integrity of the profession has been boosted.” 

“Improved relations between teachers has brought PRY: more 
mutual respect of coworkers.” 


\ \ 
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“It hes injected dignity and seriousness in the execution of our 
teaching activities and has given us standards by which to live.” 
"4. General effects 


“Teachers are more deeply interested.” 

“Caused more sympathetic understanding.” 

"Increased teacher's desire to do a better job." 

“Has helped to call attention to important points overlooked or 
oftentimes not discussed." 

“Has brought about better relationships." 


5. Statements of doubt as to effectiveness of code 
“Will have to wait until the war is over to make the code effective." 
“Have been forced to secure teachers regardless of ethics because 


of the large turnover.” 
"Nothing can be accomplished now due to the shortage of teach- 


ers. 
"The code is fine, but the teaching personnel needs improving.” 


"The fourth and last question asked for suggestions for 
making the code more effective. The following suggestions 
were given: 

"I. Publicize it all the time and among all the people. 

. Have more active local committees of ethics. 

. Call attention to code in all teacher meetings. 

. Teach the code to all prospective teachers in training. 

"5. Place the principles of the code in teachers’ contracts. 

"6. Frame the code and place it in all schoolrooms.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION TO THIS ASSEMBLY 

"1. We recommend that each individual and group 
here who represents a local unit of teachers and adminis- 
trators see (a) that their unit immediately elect or select 
their local committee on ethics and (b) that this committee 
get busy at once. The success of the code depends upon 
the work of the local committee. 

"2. We recommend that our association print the code 
in suitable form for framing and that enough of these 
copies be furnished to place one in every-schoolroom in 
the state. 

"3. We recommend that our association, through its 
secretary, request all teacher-training institutions in Ten- 
nessee to teach thoroughly our code to all their teachers in 
training. In other words, we want to cultivate a ‘code- 
minded’ spirit among their teachers, as one questionnaire 
stated it. 

4, We recommend and urgently request that each lo- 
cal unit send to our secretary a report of the successful 
methods being used in applying the code locally. By print- 
ing such reports in The Tennessee Teacher, every other 
local in the state might be greatly aided.” 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

"The N. E. A. Legislative Commission held a recent 
meeting in Washington to consider the federal legislation 
with which the N. E. A. should be primarily concerned 
during this current school year. The Legislative Commis- 
sion, after conferring with congressional leaders concern- 
ing federal aid to education, decided to reintroduce the 
same legislation in the Seventy-Ninth Congress with which 
we.made great headway during the last year. As the 
Seventy-Ninth Congress opened, Senator Hill of Alabama 
and Senator Thomas of Utah reintroduced S. 637 and Con- 
gressman Ramspeck of Georgia reintroduced H. R. 2849 
— identical bills." 

The following recommendation was presented to the 
Representative Assembly and accepted by this group: 

"It is recommended that the Representative Assembly 
reaffirm its stand on federal aid for education and that we 
as a body, and as individuals, pledge our best efforts to 
gain support for the federal aid bills which have been in- 
troduced in the Seventy-Ninth Congress." 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The following was presented to the Representative As- 
sembly and approved: 

"The Five-Year Program of Unification adopted by the 
National Education Association is as follows: 

‘|. That the membership goal for 1944-45 be deter- 
mined by adding to N. E. A. membership on May 31, 
1944, a figure equal to approximately one-fifth of the dif- 
ference between that membership and 800,000; that the 
goal for 1945-46 be determined by adding to.the N. E. A. 
membership on May 31, 1945, a figure equal to approxi- 
mately one-fourth the difference between that membership 
and 800,000; that the goal for 1946-47 be determined by 
adding to the N. E. A. membership on May 31! a figure 
equal to approximately one-third the difference between 
that membership and 800,000; that the goal for 1947-48 be 
determined by adding to the N. E. A. membership on May 
31, 1947, a figure equal to approximately one-half the dif- 
ference between that membership and 800,000; that the 
goal for 1948-49 be 800,000. 

"The goals for the various years would be set by the 
N. E. A. Executive Committee in round numbers approxi- 
mating the above calculations. After adding a reasonable 
safety factor following the practice in 1943-44, the total 
national goal would be distributed to the states each year 
on the basis of the formula used during 1943-44 or some 
similar formula, the quota for each state to become ef- 
fect've as the goal of that state when accepted by the 
Executive Committee or Board of Directors of the state as- 
sociation. 

"2. That state and local associations be encouraged to 
adopt a plan of united membership, under which local, 
state, and national membership would become one as 
now obtains in fraternal and service organizations—details 
to be worked out between the executive committees of 
the various state associations and the N. E. A. Executive 
Committee, so that approximately one-fifth of the states 
would adopt this plan during each of the next five years. 

"3. That the N. E. A. Executive Committee be made 
as strong as possible and made a more active committee, 
meeting perhaps every two months. 

"4, That a contingent fund of at least $25,000 a year 
be created to finance expenses and adjustments growing 
out of the campaign for a united education association. 

"5. That after this plan has been canvassed and per- 
fected by the N. E. A. Executive Committee, it be given 
wide circulation through the Leaders Letter and the N. E. 
A. Journal as a proposal which will come before the Board 
of Directors and the Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh 
for action. 

"6. That following adoption by the Representative As- 
sembly the plan be submitted to the various state asso- 
ciations affiliated with the N. E. A. to become effective 
in each state when accepted by the association of that 
state. 

"The Administrative Council recommends the adoption 
of this Five-Year Program in principle and that they, the 
Administrative Council, be given the authority to work out 
a program of action looking toward the realization of this 
program in Tennessee and to present for consideration of 
the Representative Assembly any changes in by-laws which 
may become necessary.’ 
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Our pledge to educutows: 


Dependable service always 


URING these difficult times we are more than 
Write D ) | by 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 

gee supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 





problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
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Send for our latest catalog! 
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Education MUST Lead the Way 


N. T. LOWRY 


[Editor's Note: This is the text of an ad- 
dress given before the Conference on Postwar 
Problems and Education in Nashville, Decem- 
ber 8. This conference was sponsored by the 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education of the National Education 
Association.] 





The general theme of this confer- 
ence, "Postwar Problems," is one fa- 
miliar to all of you by now. | feel 
quite sure that most of you are already 
serving on one or more postwar plan- 
ning committees. In fact, so much has 
been said on this subject that it has 
become the butt of jokes. When 
Bobby brought home his report card 
from school recently, and his father 
called him in to explain his grades, he 
was fully prepared with his alibi, and 
he explained: "It is true, Daddy, that 
| made just seventy in arithmetic, sixty- 
five in reading, and sixty in spelling, 
but in the important subject of 'Post- 
war Planning’ | made ninety-five per 
cent." 

| congratulate the committee for 
bringing together such a representa- 
tive group of business and professional 
men for this important conference, and 
| feel honored to participate in your 
program today. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH CIVILIZATION? 

We are living in a fateful hour. We 
are standing on the threshold of a 
catastrophe and must either accept it 
or rebuild a new world of stability. 
Indeed, a momentous decision. Just 
a few years ago—!939, 1940, and 
\941—the curve of "Civilization, In- 
corporated,' in which we all have a 
vital stake, took a sudden and precip- 
itous dip downward because we saw 
madmen on the march, carrying the 
banner “Rule or Ruin,’ and spreading 
over one entire continent. For such 
a war we in America were wholly un- 
prepared, physically and spiritually, but 
as we come closer to peace we must 
be prepared. We have a real obliga- 
tion to millions of Gl Joes, fighting 
yonder in the mud and cold of the 
western front, and especially to those 
who will forever lie buried in the jun- 
gle sands of a South Pacific isle, or 
on the old world continent which has 
been the scene of battles since the 
dawn of history. Certainly it is logical 
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that representatives of business and 
education sit down together and dis- 
cuss postwar problems, which are really 
the problems of peace. Most of these 
problems are very old, and we have 
faced them before. Only the war has 
spotlighted them and made them stand 
out in bold relief. Because of the 
pressing needs and emergencies of 
war, these problems have been sharply 
outlined and dramatically portrayed. 
This global war has emphasized, as 
never before, the importance and ab- 
solute necessity of an intelligent ap- 
proach to a solution of every problem 
on your agenda—employment, so vi- 
tal to a high national income; juvenile 
delinquency, one of our greatest so- 
cial problems; intolerance, one of the 
basic causes of war itself; soil conser- 
vation, a tragic problem due to ig- 
norance and prodigality. Fifty million 
acres already lost beyond hope of re- 
covery, bringing to mind the basic 
principle, ‘Nations last only as long 
as their topsoil." This World War Il 
has merely convinced us of the im- 
portance of conserving not only our 
soil, but all our strategic materials. 


WE LOOK TO EDUCATION TO FURNISH 
BOLD LEADERSHIP IN SOLVING OUR 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

First, because we live in a new age. 
The first dim light of the dawn is just 
beginning to break, properly in the 
east. What a sense of satisfaction to 
feel that maybe we can make a new 
start. What a thrill as we promise 
ourselves we will do a better job if 
we have another chance. Significant 
changes have come about which cause 
us to turn to that proud handmaiden 
of democracy—EDUCATION. 

A few years ago, when those enemy 
ships in the sky sneaked over Pearl 
Harbor on a Sunday morning and sunk 
the pride and hope of the American 
Navy, they did something more. Some- 
thing else was sunk besides a battle- 
ship. It was the idea that this great 
country of ours could lull itself to sleep 
under the spell of isolationism. As 
children, we learned most of what we 
know about geography in the fifth and 
sixth grades. With a flat map on a 
Mercator projection before us, we 
could see a great ocean on either side 
of our own country, and we felt secure 


and protected, not realizing the sig- 
nificance of the ocean of the air. After 
Pearl Harbor, the new air age was 
born. Distances suddenly became 
smaller, and even directions were 
changed. Before that date the main 
travel seemed to be east and west; 
now it is north and south. Before, it 
was the Mediterranean, which was in 
the center of nations; but now in the 
new air age the sea over which our 
new ships travel to the important 
centers of population is the Arctic 
Ocean. 

In changing from travel on paved 
roads and in steamships to travel in 
the air above the earth, we became 
global and international-minded. No 
problem has a greater bearing on our 
thinking as individuals or as a nation 
than that of the postwar use of uni- 
versal air. Air transportation is the 
world's greatest pioneering problem 
since the discovery that the world is 
not flat. Our whole war effort would 
have been easier, faster, and more in- 
telligent had our youth been intro- 
duced to a global conception of the 
world instead of a flat map. All of 
this is to emphasize the importance of 
education keeping alert to the tech- 
nologies involving new world concepts. 

After four thousand years. man has 
conquered the air; but whether for 
weal or woe, whether this powerful new 
machine is to be a bane or benefit to 
humanity, depends upon whether man 
is worthy. “No mechanical improve- 
ment elevates the stature of man that 
grows only with his intellect and nobil- 
ity." In this age of power, which hv- 
man passion, love or hate, shall control 
the machines? For several years this 
beautiful machine has been used chiefly 
for destruction. It has been a dance 
of death, but man intended it to be a 
dance of life—a larger, richer, and 
sweeter life. It is up to man who made 
this machine of power to control it. 
“No one but Ulysses can bend the 
bow of Ulysses.’ 

Who, or what group, then, is able 
and best prepared to interpret the 
meaning and significance of this new 
age? | believe it is education, but 
not education alone. It must be 
flanked and buttressed by business, 
industry, labor, and the professions. 
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What a grand team, like that of our 
fighting forces on land and sea and in 
the air, all working for total victory. 
Hitler taught us the meaning of total 
war. By the Eternal, our answer shall 
be a total effort for peace. 
WE LOOK TO EDUCATION FOR 
LEADERSHIP 

Second, because it has proved itself 
worthy. The contributions of educa- 
tion to the winning of a global war by 
a democracy are almest beyond con- 
ception. The superiority of America's 
fighting men over the regimented sol- 
diers of our enemies is due not alone 
to superior weapons, but also to invis- 
ible weapons. Listen to the words of 
Leland Stowe, a well-known war cor- 
respondent. "For three years | have 
been reporting battle fronts from Bur- 
ma to Normandy, and have come to 
the conclusion that, at the crest of the 
battle, the things that our boys carry 
in their minds and hearts are more im- 
portant than the weapons they carry 
in their hands." 

Our nation's schools and colleges 
have done a huge job and a good job 
in the war effort, but many weaknesses 
have been discovered by the Army and 
Navy. However, | remind you that 
education cannot rise beyond the vi- 
sion of its citizens. In our state of 
Tennessee, for example, only eighteen 
per cent of the adults twenty-five years 
of age or older have had four years 
in high school, and only three and a 
half per cent of Tennessee adults have 
finished college. I we had ‘a higher 
level of education among our adult 
population, no doubt some of the 
problems would be more easily solved. 
Education will profit by the new tech- 
niques demonstrated by the war train- 
ing program. 

|. Use of films for instructing large 
groups effectively and quickly. 

2. Less use of formal lectures. 

3. Nursery schools for children of 
warworkers to be made permanent. 

The thorough training of so many 
cadets selected from every section of 
the country for the Army Air Forces, 
both in basic and advanced schools 
right here in Tennessee and other 
southern states, proves what can_be 
accomplished when proper facilit'es 
are provided. The expenditure per 
pupil in Tennessee is only $41.00, com- 
pared to New York with $141.00, New 
Jersey with $138.00, and California 
with $135.00, but Uncle Sam equalized 
the opportunity for the fighting boys 
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regardless of their native state. In 
time of war our Tennessee boys, like 
all American boys, received equal op- 
portunity for training, but in times of 
peace every child born in our state 
faces a handicap in educational facili- 
ties, because Tennessee invests in edu- 
cation only one-half the average for 
the entire country. The terrible trag- 
edy of war reveals the low level of 
education in the state. 

Third, we look to education for lead- 
ership because big business is recog- 
nizing the importance and necessity of 
a closer relationship with education. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, through its Committee on Co- 
operation with Education, has spon- 
sored nation-wide conferences in order 
to establish a better understanding of 
each other's viewpoints. Business is 
definitely interested in the close rela- 
tionship between education and _ in- 
come, as shown in the following table: 


Income Retail Farm 
per Capita Sales Income 
Ten States Highest 
in Education... . $620.00 $396.00 $632.00 
Ten States Lowest 
in Education 309.00 182.00 161.00 


Again, | think business is and should 
be greatly interested in unfettered ed- 
ucation because we need it so much 
to help banish "hate movements'’ that 
follow war and are a part of war. The 
Ku Klux Klan ran rampant after the 
close of the other World War. It 
taught hatred between races and reli- 
gion, swarmed into politics, ruled cities, 
and conquered states. Remember that 
hate movements are Fascist, and that 
is what we are fighting. If it costs a 
billion dollars to keep down hate move- 
ments, it would be a cheap price. If 
it would prevent the economic loss and 
business setbacks as a consequence of 
such race riots and strikes, as occurred 
recently at Detroit and Philadelphia, 
this cost would be justified. | know 
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no better agency than education in 
which to invest for security in democ- 


racy. 

Fourth, we look to education to fur- 
nish leadership in solving postwar prob- 
lems because America is a world pow- 
er. Ours is the largest Navy, ours 
is the largest Air Force, and our Army 
is the most powerful if not the strong- 
est numerically in the world. Our 
country has not been overrun, nor our 
cities bombed. Our productive ability 
is intact, and we have most all of the 
gold in the world, as well as great 
stocks of strategic metals. The other 
continents of the world are prostrate 
and much of their country devastated 
and their cities destroyed. 

Where, then will leadership arise if 
not in the Western Hemisphere, and 
the United States of America must rise 
to her destiny. Such a world leader- 
ship entails responsibility, and | believe 
that the time has come for America to 
make her contribution to the old world. 
America itself was a chosen land. Into 
this land has flowed the cultures from 
the mountains of the old world. From 
Palestine has come our conception of 
religion, one God, a God of justice 
and peace. From Rome has come the 
idea of the administration of law, and 
from the island of Britain has come the 
rights of common man. 

Now, it seems to me, America should 
make her contribution to.a tired and 
war-weary old world. That contribu- 
tion ought to be the American ideal, 
the importance of the individual man, 
the worth of man as man, the dignity 
of man as man, not man regimented 
nor as a slave, but man with a com- 
pletely developed personality. That 
is the task for education to accomplish 
if free societies are to continue to ex- 
ist. The recreation of the sense of 
individual responsibility means the, re- 
establishment of the belief of men in 
man. If the first principle of govern- 
ment everywhere were the principle 
that government exists for man and not 
man for government, there would be 
no government whose first object is 
economic advantage and first principle 
is power. 

Then industry will say to educat’on: 
"Give us trained men: we aré building 
a new world." Labor will say: "Give 
us trained men to build new homes in 
a new world." The whole nation will 
be conscious of building a better 
world. The very gods wilt smile; for 
education will be fulfilling her destiny. 
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World Conference of Educators 


A world conference of the educa- 
tional profession is being organized by 
the National Education Association of 
the United States to be held in this 
country following victory over Ger- 
many. State associations affiliated 
with the National Education Assoc’a- 
tion will be hosts to delegates from the 
most representative educational organ- 
ization in each of the un'ted and as- 
sociated nations. A letter of invita- 
tion is being sent by Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the N. E. A. 

The two-week conference is being 
planned for a "secluded environment 
which would encourage the thorough 
discussion of educational problems of 
international concern," states Mr. G v- 
ens. "The teachers of America and 
of the other nations want to do their 
part in developing plans for a just and 
lasting peace, and this conference will 
provide a springboard for such activi- 
ties." 

Suggested questions for discussion 
during the conference are: 


In what way can the educational 
profession in all lands cooperate in 
promoting the conditions necessary for 
a lasting peace? 

What international relationships 
within the educational profession will 
bring about the most effective resto- 
ration of educational services in the 
areas most seriously damaged by the 
war? 

Upon what educational problems 
and policies may international cooper- 
ation within the teaching profession be 
most useful, and what kind of organi- 
zation, if any, is needed to facilitate 
such cooperation? 

"This will be a conference of teach- 
ers," says Mr. Givens, “and they are 
urged to send us suggestions for topics 
to be considered, as well as suggest’ons 
for the procedure of the conference.” 

“The action of the National Educa- 
tion Association in calling a world con- 
ference of the educational profession 
represents educational statesmanship 
of a high order,’ comments Dr. A. J. 


Stoddard, chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N. E. A. 
and superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia. ‘This conference should 
give the teachers and school adminis- 
trators of the world a dynamic part in 
the arrangements established to keep 
the peace.” 

Predicting that this.conference will 
be a useful channel of international co- 
operation on a voluntary, nongovern- 
mental basis, Dr. Ben M. Chorrington, 
chancellor, University of Denver, and 
chairman, N. E. A. Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, reports that it 
will be organized so that each partici- 
pating organization will have full and 
equal opportunity to enter into discus- 
sions and to help determine the con- 
clusions and outcomes. “Together 
with the proposed educational organ- 
izations of the governments of the 
United Nations, it will provide a means 
whereby the educational forces of the 
world can contribute to the winning 
and keeping of international peace and 
security," he says. 

N. E. A. affiliated state associations 
are each invited to be hosts to a dele- 
gation from a participating country. 











READING 1S THE KEY TO LEARNING 











READING IS THINKING 


Colorful—Interesting 


HEATH READERS 





Definite abilities in reading must be mastered. 

Definite skills in reading must be attained. 

Definite training in reading as a “tool subject” must 
ever be emphasized. 


To attain these objectives a comprehensive pro- 
gram must be used, based first, upon the needs 
of children and, second, upon interest and other 
factors. 


Take the mystery out of reading. Give reading its 
proper place in the school curriculum. Use a fun- 
damentally sound program for developing reading 
skills. Investigate the new 


BASIC SKILLS READERS 


Finding New Trails, Grade 4 
Exploring New Trails, Grade 5 
Traveling New Trails, Grade 6 

Driving the Reading Road, Grade 7 
Progress on Reading Roads, Grade 8 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Tennessee Representative: B. B. MCMAHAN 
Manchester, Tenn. 
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On the Tennessee Library List 


*« 


WALT DISNEY STORYBOOKS 
NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
OUR ANIMAL STORYBOOKS 
OUR ANIMAL BOOKS 
READING FOR INTEREST SERIES 


* 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library . . . faithfully 
ehronicling history . . . presenting the knowledge of the 
universe completely and authoritatively. Its 24 great 
volumes have been the aid of educators teaching 
millions of people. 


@ BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 12 complete 
volumes for help in instructing children of elementary 
and junior high school age. Facts and pictures. Pre- 
pared by experts . . . containing more than 50,000 
references and 5000 illustrations. 


@ BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the covers of this 
complete atlas . . . find quick location of any place on 
the globe . . . enjoy studying 126 new maps in full color. 
Thorough summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
. -» Geographical statistics charted and compared. . . . 
Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume encyclopaedia 
profusely illustrated. . .. Here at your finger-tips is a 
single source for latest current events ... a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World War II, polities, 
medicine, labor, business, art, religion, education and 
science. A must in any school! (All Britannica vol- 
umes are tough and durable for constant daily use.) 


b BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 separately 
printed Unite of Study. Keyed te the articles im 
Britannica Junior, these helpful study booklets were 
created only after exhaustive research by experts im 


elementary school curriculum building. 
e 


No school today should be without these compre 
hensive teaching aids, published only by the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA under the imprima- 
tur of the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For complete in- 
formation on how this 5-point program will help 
your school, mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 





20 N. Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicege 6, Iltinois 
Please send me cemplete information about Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 5-point 


Teaching Aids. Ne obligation, of eourse. 


Name. 


Title 
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New Officers 








Roy E. KINNICcK 
Jefferson City 
Council Member, First District 








V. F. Gopparp 
Alcoa 
Secretary, T. P. S. O. A. 


Resolutions 
T.P.S. OLA. 

The Resolutions Committee of the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation submits the following resolu- 
tions for consideration by the associa- 
tion: 

1. We wish to extend our thanks to 
the officials of the association for the 
excellent program arranged and ta the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel for its providing 
a meeting place for the association. 

2. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to Governor Cooper and to the 
members of the Seventy-Third General 
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V. G. HAWKINS 
Gallatin 
Council Member, Fourth District 


Assembly of Tennessee for the in 
creased appropriations in school funds 
during the past biennium. Especially 
are we grateful to the governor and 
the legislature for the three million two 
hundred thousand dollar appropriation 
by the extraordinary session of April, 
1944, which sum provided an increase 
in salary for every public school teach- 
er in the state of twenty dollars per 
month. 

3. We wish to express our appre 
ciation to Governor-Elect Jim McCord 
for leaving his many important duties 
and delivering to us a most excellent 
address at our annual banquet. We 
also especially thank Mr. McCord for 
his expressed intention of lending sup- 
port to a legislative program which 
will provide an adequate and actuar 
ially sound teacher retirement system 
and for the continuation of all present 
appropriations for school purposes. 

4. We express our sincere gratitude 
to Commissioner B. O. Duggan for the 
devout services rendered to the schools 
of Tennessee during his past six years 
of service as commissioner of educa- 
tion. We feel that the increased ap- 
propriation for school purposes could 
never have been accomplished without 
his wholehearted support and coopera- 
tion. Few men have enjoyed the long 
years of service that it has been Mr. 
Duggan's privilege to experience. 
Over the years from an 1888 one-room 


of T. E. A. Elected 





C. H. Coie 
Trenton 
Council Member, Ninth District 





A. F. BrIpGEs 
Covington 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 


little red schoolhouse,’ he has with 
grim determination struggled for the 
ideals of universal education and has 
through such untiring efforts advanced 
himself to the highest educational po 
sition offered to a leader in Tennessee 
We wish for Commissioner and Mrs 
Duggan many years of continued pleas 
ure and happiness. May his reflec 
tions bring satisfaction which comes 
only from knowledge of the completion 
of a job well done. 
{Continued on page 20} 
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From 
Governor McCord’s 
Inaugural 
v 
aise 9 
it per © S! “It is incumbent upon the legislative body of the state ant 
upon the administration to lend themselves in every possibl 


way to the advancement of the program of our national govern 
ment to the end that the war may be won in the shortest time 
and also to take an active interest in the rehabilitation of ou 





returning soldiers.” 





Governor McCord “takes over” from Governor be inass 
b 


Sixth Regiment Band, Tennessee State Guard Prentice Cooper 





From 
Governor McCord’s 
Legislative 
Message 


The color guard which headed the inaugural procession as it 
proceeded from the capitol grounds 

“It is important to 

the state to maintain 

its educational facili- 

ties at such standard 

that the youth of Ten- 

nessee may be 

equipped and able to 

meet the demands 

which will be made 

on it in the years 

ahead. I favor the maintenance of 

teachers’ salaries at their present level. 

I am committed to the enactment of 

a sound teacher retirement program, 

which will be discussed in a special mes- 
sage to you.” 


Mr. McCord is sworn into office by Associate Justice A. B. Neil of 
the Tennessee Supreme Court 


be Lewisbuer delegation arriving on the Pan Ameri- Governor Jim McCord is shown in picture at left with Prentice 
mauguration. Another delegation from McCord’s Cooper, outgoing governor; W. P. Cooper, Sr., the former gover- 
bome town came by automobile nor’s father, and Brig. Gen. T. A. Frazier as they left the capitol 








MESSAGE 


FROM THE... 





The Representative Assembly in the January meeting approved two ma- 
jor objectives as a program for the Tennessee Education Association. One 
of these is a long-range objective stressing adequacy of effort and offerings 
on every level of public education. The other objective is immediate and 
seeks a continuation of the state's financial support for elementary and high 
schools on the basis of the 1943-45 regular and emergency appropriations 
together with the enactment of an adequate teacher retirement law by the 
Legislature now in session. 


At the time this is written there is every reason to believe that the imme 
diate objective will be realized by the enactment of the appropriate legisla- 
tion. When this shall be accomplished, another important milestone in Ten- 
nessee educational history will have been reached. 


This anticipated achievement gives inspiration and hope that with con- 
tinued unity of purpose the Tennessee Education Association may soon begin 
to lead the way toward the realization of the various steps in the long range 
program. In this there is work enough to be done to challenge the interest 
and activity of every teacher in the state. A report has just been received 
from the N.E.A. Committee on Tax Education and Finance which ranks Ten- 
nessee fortieth among the states on the basis of level of education reached 
by the group of young people twenty to twenty-four years of age. Most of 
the other indices by which a state's educational effort and achievement are 
rated places Tennessee in an equally uncomplimentary position by comparison 
with other states. Such a situation must not be permitted to exist in a state 
that has so many other causes for pride. To the removal of contributin 
causes the work of the Tennessee Education Association is dedicated. It will 
continue to seek reasons for deficiencies, to suggest remedial measures to 
the citizenship of the state, and to work continuously for the realization of im- 
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proved conditions. 


W. O. INMAN 
President 











RESOLUTIONS—T. P. S. O. A. 


(Continued from page !7) 

5. We wish to thank the committee 
on teacher retirement for their pains- 
taking study and preparation of an 
actuarially sound teacher retirement 
system. We respectfully request that 
the association pledge its continued 
support toward the enactment of this 
bill into law. 

6. We earnestly request the legisla- 
ture and incoming governor to provide 
sufficient funds to continue all teach- 
ers’ salaries at the present level. We 
feel that the monthly emergency in- 
crease of $25.35 should be made per 
manent and that it be definitely ear 
marked for teachers’ salaries. 

7. We believe in order to equal- 
ize tax burdens and educational oppor- 
tunities that federal aid to education 
is necessary. We, therefore, commit 
ourselves to continue to work for the 
passage of Senate Bill 637 and H. R. 
Bill 2849. We recommend that the 
secretary of this association furnish the 
National Education Association and 
the senators and congressmen of Ten- 
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nessee a copy of this section of these 
resolutions. 

8. We, as administrators, wish to 
express our sincere gratitude to the 
loyal teachers of Tennessee who during 
the present emergency have remained 
at their posts and rendered invaluable 
services to the youth of Tennessee, oft- 
times at great financial sacrifices. 

9. We recommend that our secre 
tary be instructed to send expressions 
of sympathy of this organization to Ex- 
Commissioner P. L. Harned and family 
in his serious illness. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. F. FISHER, Chairman 
JOHN H. ARRANTS. 
C. H. COLE. 


James M. Ver Meulen 
Appointed General Sales Manager of 
American Seating Company 

H. M. Taliaferro, president of Amer- 
ican Seating Company, has announced 
the appointment of James M. Ver Meu- 
len to the post of general sales man- 








ager of the company, following the res- 
ignation of E. P. Whitley. 

Mr. Ver Meulen took over his new 
duties on January first. He brings to 
them a well-rounded experience and 
ability in both sales and production, 
developed during nearly twenty years’ 
association with American Seating 
Company. 

Mr. Ver Meulen was formerly mana 
ger of the eastern division and the 
New York office and during the past 
few years has been superintendent of 
operations in the company's war pro 
duction program at the factory ir 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


VITAL QUESTION 


In a small town where two brothers are 
engaged in the retail coal business a religious 
revival was held, and one of the brothers got 
converted. For weeks he tried to persuade 
his partner to join the church. One day he 
asked: 

“Why can't you get religion and join the 
church like | did?” 

“It's a fine thing for you to belong to the 
church," replied the other; “but if | join the 
church, who'll weigh the coal?"—The Texas 
Outlook. 
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The Role of Education 
in the Life of Tennessee 


An Address by 
MRS. RUTH McCAFFERTY 
Chattanooga 


Delivered at the University of Tennessee 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, Knoxville. 
November 17, 1944 





| had prepared a paper to give to- 
day in which I discussed the weaknesses 
in our education system in Tennessee 
and some of the changes that must be 
effected if education is to assume its 
responsibilities for leadership in the 
age to come. As | thought over and 
read over the statements and argu- 
ments | had developed, | realized that 
the things | was attempting to say had 
been said a thousand times before, and 
that the only reason for having a class- 
room teacher take part in the discus- 
sions today was that she might give 
the viewpoint of a group, which, when 
all is said and done, is the force in 
education working most directly with 
the boys and girls. 

As are all teachers, | am deeply 
concerned with the problems confront- 
ing us today—problems of helping 
youth adjust itself for the changes in 
the postwar world for which it must 
be prepared. And there are thou- 
sands of teachers in Tennessee who are 
thinking and planning and pondering 
over this answer of how best to train 
youth that it will be willing to help 
create a stable society and a happier 
world. 

Who more than the classroom teach- 
er has greater obligations and respon- 
sibilities for the training of youth? 
Are we not crowned with the respect 
and faith and love of the boys and 
girls we teach? Do we not enjoy deep 
loyalty and confidence that come so 
magnanimously from them? Are we 
not privileged through our personal 
and intimate contact with them to 
exert an influence for good that no 
other group has? 

Yes, indeed, we are filled with anx- 
ieties and complexities. But no mat- 
ter how perplexing the problem, we 
must not fail to discharge our debt to 
our boys and girls with all the courage, 
intelligence, and faith we possess. 

Changes in the school after the war 
are inevitable. The traditional role 
of education will be as completely out- 
moded as are the red flannels of yes- 
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terday. Because we do not know what 
all the changes will be, we cannot teach 
youth the answer as we did in the 
past. We must chart a way in edu- 
cation that will prepare boys and girls 
to understand the problems they must 
meet and to think out the right an- 
swers to the adjustments they must 
make. Only then can they live in a 
world where friendship, understanding, 
and tolerance of other peoples and 
other races will be their new faith in 
democratic ideals. 

But it is not enough that we only 
know our way of life must change; we 
must plan and work now for the things 
we want. We must ask ourselves 
whether we want to teach only the 
traditions of the past civilizations as 
did China for so many years, whether 
we want to destroy completely all our 
established institutions and ideals as 
did the Axis nations a few years ago, 
or whether we want to retain what of 
the past is good for all men and for all 
ages and at the same time reach out 
to discover what our new concepts 
should be and then help to formulate 
them for the society of tomorrow. 

As these changes come about in 
Tennessee, we will need help. For ex- 
ample, if we are to bring about cul- 
tural values in a greater degree than 
heretofore to the boys and girls of 
Tennessee, though we try as classroom 
teachers to play our part, it is not 
enough. We must have suggestions 
in subject matter, in methods and 
counsel, and with the close associa- 
tion and fellowship from the campus 
of our state university, and from the 
other colleges of higher learning in the 
state. From these institutions of higher 
learning, which are the pillars of our 
cultural society in Tennessee, we must 
expect services of special advice so 
that we as classroom teachers will have 
the leadership and guidance we need, 
and can so do a better job of teaching. 
We need to feel that we are all work- 
ing together to give our children the 
best in educational training that the 
best minds in our state can contribute. 

Henceforth we must concern our- 
selves with further conserving and de- 
veloping human resources through edu- 
cation—which must by an early-begin- 
ning and never-ending process bring 


into play a combination of influences 
of which the school, through a signifi- 
cant force, is but a part. We must 
think in terms of an educational pro- 
gram for all our people so that oppor- 
tunity for and appreciation of the 
"good life" is made available to them 
all. But if greater educational oppor- 
tunities are to reach to the remotest 
areas in our state, and if the educa. 
tion training in Tennessee is to be raised 
to the national standard, we must have 
more financial support. 

We are rightfully embarrassed over 
the fact that thousands of our young 
men were rejected by the Selective 
Service Board because of illiteracy. 
We try as teachers to take our share 
of the blame, but other forces of neg- 
lect were working against us to create 
this wasted humanity—the indifferently 
enforced compulsory education laws. 
the disintegration of the home and 
family life, the social upheaval precip: 
itating a juvenile delinquency condi 
tion such as the world has never known, 
the breakdown of the child labor laws, 
and the poorly adapted school pro 
gram. 

We share, too, in the indictment 
made by the Army that the schools 
were to blame for the poor health and 
educational preparation of our young 
men. What they say may be true: 
but in fairness it must be added that 
they had the advantages of having 
the adult illiterate, of having all the 
teaching aids and devices known to 
the educational world without concern 
for cost; they had the student twenty- 
four hours a day and in small groups. 
and they had the discipline of the 
Army to create an incentive for learn 
ing. In spite of this, our boys from 
Tennessee showed remarkable aptitude 
in resourcefulness and initiative under 
Army training and in combat. And 
although we did not set out in our 
educational training to make pilots far 
B-29's, the Army was able to take the 
products of our schools and make the 
most intelligent Army the world has 
ever known. 

As we think of the new society our 
soldiers as well as the young boys and 
girls in our schools will have to help 
build, we must think of offering them 
occupation in the economic life of 
Tennessee. The schools must provide 
opportunity for vocational training 
courses to help equip skilled workers for 
the great industrial and agricultural 
production that wil develop in our 
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state after the war. To take care of the 
boys and girls who must do part-time 
work, cooperative educational oppor- 
tunities should be extended to the jun- 
ior high school. The farm boys or girls 
must find school open for them when 
they can come, and the school program 
must be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of all. 

To provide wholesome group living 
for our children, the school plants must 
be in use seven days in the week, twelve 
months in the year, serving not only 
as an educational center, but as a 
center for recreation and community 
activities. Programs of health educa- 
tion and nutrition must be the part of 
every school program, so that the 
physical well-being of the children must 
be assured. 

As a teacher | must be willing and 
eager to offer my guidance to the 
boys and girls in my school and to 
enter into the community life of the 
families. 

What part must | as a classroom 
teacher play in creating the mental 
well-being of my pupils? What can 
| do to give each child in my class 
opportunity for full personality devel- 
opment, and what must my attitude 
be toward each boy or girl so that | 
will not be a contributing factor to 
their mental complexes and frustra- 
tions? 

Can | expect the same responses in 
work and attitude from Mary, whose 
parents are lacking in education and 
ideals, and who is under broken home 
conditions and struggling finances, as 
of Jane, whose parents are college 
trained and active in the betterment 
of the community. Perhaps | should 
ask if Mary should expect more of me. 
How must | learn that John, who is 
a slower thinker than his brother Joe, 
is suffering from being held up in ridi- 
cule by his family? How must | learn 
to take care of Harry, who is starving 
for love and becomes the show-off in 
the class, to create the attention he 
does not receive at hore? 

Again, | repeat that the teacher's 
responsibilities to youth are great. 
Perhaps | will be able to get the coun- 
sel from the specialists in our higher 
_ institutions of learning who make a 
~ specialty of the mental adjustments in 
children. What of my own mental 
‘health as a teacher? Should not | 
diagnose my attitudes for my work and 
toward my pupils so that | can be an 
understanding and sympathetic teach- 
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er and provide proper relationships 
with my students? Yes, the teachers 
in the classroom are becoming more 
and more sensitive to the effect of 
wholesome relationship with children 
and are doing much more in the way 
of studying the home life of each child 
in her group. 

And what shall be our role in the 
cultural attainments of the boys and 
girls in Tennessee? While we aim in 
our educational program to create a 
stability in their economic and social 
life, we cannot neglect their cultural! 
values. The experiences of the human 
race, the achievements of the past in 
literature, art, philosophy, science, his- 
tory, religion, music, are as essential 
to the spiritual development of our 
youth as are food and shelter. W/ith- 
out cultural values and attainments, we 
could have no real education. Per- 
haps we may accept the definition that 
the educated person is one who, en- 
joying the cultural heritage of all ages, 
is able to move with the great cur- 
rents of his own time understandingly 
and creatively. To create a cultural 
attainment in Tennessee, we must lean 
heavily on the great heritage of the 
past to give us confidence, guidance, 
and faith in the humanities for demo- 
cratic living. As a classroom teacher 
in the schools of Tennessee, | must do 
my part to develop the cultural mold 
of boys and girls, so that they may 
experience the satisfying crescendo of 
the "good and enriched life." 
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_ Could I borrow that swit? I am go- 
ing to be under pressure all afternoon. 
We are having exams. 








a Oregon you can get more out 
of living and live better. In Ore- 
gon you'll find a cordial people, a 
friendly climate and ample ccreer 
opportunities. 


Homes with a view aren't unusual in 
Oregon because everywhere you turn 
there is a view. Four brief scenery-packed 
hours separate the blue Pacific from the 
towering Cascade Mountains . . . both 
are easily accessible when you live in 
Oregon. And, the opportunities available 
here, in the profession of education, 
bring this promise of better living 
well within your reach. 





Oregon's modern progressive cities re- 
flect the forward thinking of the State. 
Examples: Medford and Hood River, 
famous fruit centers; Corvallis, home of 
Oregon State College; Salem, the State 
Capitol; Astoria, historic port; and Port- 
land, Oregon's metropolis, fourth largest 
Pacific Coast city, famed for its homes 
and culture. Oregon is a wonderful place 
to live and make a living! 


If you are interested in learning more 
about present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
grades for which you are qualified. 


This advertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


The OREGON JOURNAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


If you lived in Portland you’d read 
The Journal 
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Functional English 


JESSIE KELLEY 
Etowah High School 





The first thing to be taught in any 
educational system is how to read and 
interpret the language used in that sys- 
tem—in our case, the English language. 
Before anything can be learned in the 
other subjects, the vehicle of expres- 
sion must be mastered. No pupil can 
learn mathematics unless he can read 
the problems. No pupil can learn the 
traditions of his ancestors unless he can 
read the histories which tell of those 
traditions. Thus with every branch of 
learning, whether science, art, or liter- 
ature, the vehicle through which the 
learning is revealed must be mastered. 


PRONUNCIATION 

In order to learn the English lan- 
guage, the pupil must learn the correct 
pronunciation of words and their defi- 
nitions with their proper relation to 
each other in sentence structure. If 
the first function of an education is to 
gain information, the second is to im- 
part information in a way that is un- 
derstandable to others by oral and 
written expression. This involves all 
the knowledge necessary for reading, 
plus correct spelling, correct grammat- 
ical usage, and choice of words best 
adapted to the ideas to be expressed. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


It is easier to say what is needed 
than it is to tell how to acquire the 
knowledge and skill needed. The 
teacher can employ many devices to 
aid the pupil in acquiring knowledge 
and skills, but in the final analysis the 
pupil must learn for himself; therefore, 
the pupil must be led to see the im- 
portance of the skill which he is en- 
couraged to acquire. He must see 
that he needs that skill as a vital part 
of his active lifé in business, in society, 
and in cultural attainments. Pupils are 
easily convinced that such subjects as 
science and mathematics are impor- 
tant, but they have their doubts “about 
English. When the teacher has proven 
to them that it is as necessary and as 
exact as science afid mathematics, she 
has solved the first of her problems. 
Thus the first thing a teacher must pro- 
vide is a consciousness if*needed... . 


i 1 Second, the :pyp4:must be given the -: 


tools and the rules which apply to 
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their use as a basis from which to work. 
After this knowledge has been impart- 
ed and sufficiently mastered, then drills, 
games, and exercises which develop 
habits in the proper use of the tools 
should be used and followed by a 
testing program with reviews to dis- 
cover the weaker links in the chain of 
learning. 

Oral expression can be further de- 
veloped by oral reports, class discus- 
sion, public speaking, and orations. 
Written expression can be further de- 
veloped by themes, letters, essays, ex- 
positions, and written reports. Con- 
tinual drill and grading on language 
usage and the cooperation of all the 
departments of the school are abso- 
lutely necessary for effective teaching. 
During the month of October, Etowah 
High School carried out the following 
program. Each teacher actively par- 
ticipated in the program. Some reme- 
dial work was accomplished, and the 
pupils were made more conscious of 
the importance of using the English 
language correctly. 


ENGLISH AND CIVICS 


It is possible for the English teacher 
to cooperate with the other depart- 
ments. This can be done by choice of 
sentences in teaching sentence struc- 
ture, in public speaking and theme 
writing by choice of subjects, and by 
class discussion and literary interpre- 
tations. In oral recitation, as well as 
in written work, expression must be 
graded as well as content. Units may 
be worked out on citizenship, patriot- 
ism, science, religion, and health. One 
year Etowah High School had a unit 
on citizenship. All the departments of 
the school were requested to stress 
good citizenship. "The Champion C't- 
izen'’ was the general subject for a 
number of themes in the English classes. 
Another year (first year of America's 
entry into World War Il) there was a 
unit on patriotism. Such subjects as 
"Why | Love My Country," "What My 
Country Owes to Me," "What | Owe 
to My Country," ‘The American Flag," 
and "The Democratic Way" were used 
in themes. A booklet compiled by the 
pupils on our patriotic authors com- 
pleted the unit. -- ---7. ¢ se 


ENGLISH AND HEALTH 
This school year the state has urged 


the schools to teach health. The Eng- 
lish department of Etowah High School 
has cooperated with a unit on health 
themes. Such subjects as "An Apple 
a Day, “Had Your Iron Today?" 
"Why | Drink Milk," "Muscle Builders,” 
"A Bath a Day,’ "Germ Carriers," and 
"The Art of Staying Well,’ and so on, 
were assigned. Each subject was as- 
signed with a brief narrative designed 
to stress its importance and gain the 
interest of the pupil. For instance, 
with the title, "A Bath a Day,” a brief 
story was told about a little animal that 
wears a handsome fur coat, yet it is 
shunned by all the other animals of the 
forest because of the rich perfume 
which he, consciously or unconsciously, 
carries around with him. Another ex- 
ample, "Had Your Iron Today?" was 
assigned the day that creamed liver 
was served in the lunchroom. Many 
pupils were convinced that iron was 
important enough to choose the liver, 
and on finding it good to the taste, 
resolved to eat it more often. Twenty 
subjects were assigned. When any pu- 
pil had written as many as ten, having 
no errors in spelling, grammar, or sen- 
tence structure, he or she was released 
from writing any more themes, but was 
enjoined to take part in the oral dis- 
cussion of the other subjects. Alll 
themes were graded for content as 
well as grammatical usage, and all im- 
perfect ‘themes had to be recopied as 
a practice exercise. 


ENGLISH PLUS READING 

In the past the teaching of literature 
has been done more effectively than 
the teaching of the English language, 
though the two complement each oth- 
er. In high school the teaching of |it- 
erature is designed more as a course 
in the appreciation of literature rather 
than the development of any techni- 
cal skills in production. Appreciations 
are developed by reading, discussion, 
research, reports, and memorization. 
Occasional interpretative themes 
should be assigned to develop the abil- 
ity to evaluate what is read. Reading 
should include a wide range to in- 
trigue the attention and interest of the 
different personalities of the students. 
If a pupil is convinced that he likes to 
read even one kind of book, his interest 
will -be whetted in others and thus 
develop an interest in reading in gen- 
eral. ZS 

(Continued on page 36) 
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There’s one reason, son, why you have 
schools than I attended” 


better 


itr 
gE , st 


<s 
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Taxes paid by industry largely 
maintain our Public School System. 
The Railroads contribute greatly to 
that source of revenue. In 1943 
alone, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad wre over $2,200,000 in 
taxes for the support of schools and 
State Universities. 


That is equivalent to employing 
about 2,000 teachers or sending 
about 60,000 children to school for 
one year, who otherwise might be 
deprived of the benefit of proper ed- 
acation or modern school facilities. 


The L& N finds satisfaction in the 
number of Southern boys and girls 
who are attending fine schools, in 
contrast to the “little red school- 
house” of a generation ago. This is 
made possible in no small measure 
by its contribution in school taxes. 
e L&N likes to think of these 
boys and girls of the South as our 
own—“We're putting our sons and 
daughters through College,” we 
might Say. 
No other agency has for almost 100 
years contributed more to the 


BUY WAR BONDS 
The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 


ae a AE 


growth of the South’s commerce 
and culture than our own “Old 
Reliable” — the L & N. We hope to 
continue to aid in that program in 
the postw<r period. Toward that 
goal we ask only an impartial treat- 
ment ir regulation; that we be given 
an equal opportunity with our com- 
petitors to serve the Public’s needs. 


President 
LOUISVILLE & MASHVILLE RAILGOAD 


THE TENNESSEE 











With the A. 


Tennessee 


Forty-two states and the District of 
Columbia have statutory provisions to 
authorize the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. Kindergartens have been 
construed as permissible under the 
general terms of the laws in all of the 
other six states except Tennessee and 
Arkansas. In order to prevent young 
children in Tennessee from being dis- 
criminated against, the Legislative 
Committee of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education presents 
the following bill which was drafted 
with the cooperation of the United 
States Office of Education and the 
State Department of Education and 
was approved by the attorney general 
of Tennessee. 

The bill has also been approved by 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association and 
by the Administrative Council. It has 
received the unanimous vote of the 
Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. It was 
presented to, and met with the ap- 
proval of, the Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association and also the De- 
partment of Supervisors at their Jan- 
vary meetings. 

The bill, as drafted, is as follows: 

“An Act to authorize county, city, 
and/or special district public school 
boards to operate preschool programs 
for children under the age of six years 
and to provide for the support of such 
programs. 

"Section |. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, That any county, city, or special 
district board of education operating 
public elementary and/or secondary 
systems of education under the laws of 
this state may provide for, establish, 
and maintain schools for children under 
six years of age under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the State Board of Education. Such 
school boards shall be authorized to 
receive and accept federal funds for 
such purpose and to expend such funds 
in conformity with the purposes and 
requirements thereof. Schools for pre- 
school children organized as public 
schools or as public school classes un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be 
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maintained and supported from local 
taxes or from such local tax funds sup- 
plemented by funds from federal or 
from other sources. 

"Section 2. Be it further enacted, 
That the State Board of Education 
through the State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation shall exercise general contro! 
over all schools or classes operated 
under the provision of this act, and 
that the schoo! board having imme- 
diate control of such school or classes 
shall at all times have complete juris- 
diction and control over such schools, 
including the employment of teachers, 
attendants, and any other employee, 
and shall have complete control, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the State 
Board of Education, of the expenditure 
of such funds in connection with the 
establishment and maintenance of such 
schools. 


“Section 3. Be it further enacted 
That this act take effect from and after 
its passage, the public welfare requir 
ing it.” 

It is hoped that each A. C. E. branch 
will bring this bill to the attention of 
organized civic groups within its com 
munity and will impress upon its rep- 
resentatives the importance of their 
voting favorably upon this and other 
legislation presented by the Tennessee 
Education Association, of which the 
Association for Childhood Education 
is a regular department. 


Birmingham Meeting 
Canceled 


The American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators has canceled four re 
gional conferences in compliance with 
the request of War Mobilization Di 
rector James F. Byrnes that gatherings 
be restricted to fifty persons to afford 
travel and hotel facilities for service 
personnel. 

The conference for this region was 
planned for Birmingham, Alabama. 
February 12-14. 
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Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO 6 





MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE BUILDING READING 
POWER WITH 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


This popular and successful series develops readiness 
for curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation 
to read easily and comprehendingly in their other fields 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 
each grade helps lay the foundation for outstand- 


plan provides for teaching reading 
grade and stresses specific objectives 
and suggested procedure that will assure pupil 


3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the 
pupil for curricular reading—the true test of any 


4. A speech improvement program, based on a pho- 
netic test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits 
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JACK AND 
NANCY AT HOME 


Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 


Book One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS 


Book Two 
STORIES 
WE LIKE 
Book Three 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 





Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 
Book Five 
THE WORLD 
AROUND US 
Book Six 
FROM EVERY 
LAND 
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Educational Memoties 


0, (2 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER bt 
C. H. Moore was elected at the 
Representative Assembly in January as 
the new president of the T. E. A. D. 
W. Moody, superintendent of Hunting- 
don City Schools, was also elected at 
the January meeting to serve on the 
Administrative Council of the T. E. A. 


tale pistes Heat. He succeeds A. S. Weston of Paris. 


on-Film Projector. Sk a 

The P. S. O. A. staged a big ban- 
quet on January 10. The next day 
they elected the following new officers: 
J. C. Mitchell, superintendent of Mur- 
freesboro City Schools, president; R. 
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Come Questions Clbout Cducation 
and the People’s Peace 


As a representative of the Tennessee 
Education Association, the secretary 
attended a regional conference in At- 
lanta under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to discuss the part that education can 
play in building and maintaining a last- 
ing peace. 

The proposals follow: 

1. Develop in the United States an 
informed and aroused public 
opinion with reference to the is- 
sues of peace and international 
organization. 

2. Create at once an International 
Office of Education as a part of 
the United Nations Organization 
proposed by the Dumbarton 
Oaks conversations. 

3. Establish within this International 
Office of Education a United 


Nations organization for Educa- 


tional and Cultural Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The following questions are typical 
of those asked at the meetings. The 
answers given are reproduced here in 
order to share the findings of the con- 
ference more widely: 

1. What would be the functions of an 
International Office of Education? 

The office should be much more 
than a merely negative force to dis- 
courage militaristic teaching, although 
that should be one of its duties. It 
should formulate standards for the im- 
provement of education and recom- 
mend these standards to the various 
governments for their study and adop- 
tion. It should encourage greatly ex- 
panded international exchanges of stu- 
dents, teachers, and teaching materi- 
als. One of its most important jobs 
would be to encourage and assist 
teachers everywhere in the develop- 





ment of international understanding. 

2. How can we make sure that ideas 
dangerous to the peace of the 
world will not be taught in the 
schools of any country? 

The International Office of Educa 
tion should be solemnly charged with 
the duty of studying the instructional _ 
program in all countries in order to de- 
termine whether their effect would be 
dangerous to the peace of the world. 
If the International Office of Educa. | 
tion should find that, in its opinion, . 
instruction dangerous to the peace of 
the world is occurring, it would do 
three things. First, it would notify the 
government of the country concerned, 
citing the objectionable practices as 
concretely as possible. Second, it 
would offer full opportunity for dis 
cussion and conference. Finally, if no 
adjustment is made in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, a report on the matter © 
would be published, together with 
documents and evidence, and submit 
ted to whatever over-all agency may be_ 
established to deal with international — 
affairs in general. 

3. Have we the right to demand that 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


A Textbook for High Schools by John H. Bradley 


A new program to train boys and girls in global thinking, 


prepare them for understanding vital world problems. 
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nations educate their people in 
what we think are sound ideals? 

We have the right and duty to do 
this in one circumstance; namely, when 
the doctrine being taught is hazardous 
to our peace and safety. The culture 
and ideals of a nation are absolutely 
its own business up to that point. Be- 
yond that point, the culture of a na- 
tion is our business, whether we recog- 
nize it or not. We can make it our 
business by cooperative action before 
the situation gets too bad, or we can 
make it our business by going to war 
after the instruction has taken its full 
effect. So far, we have done the lat- 
ter; it would seem wise to do the for- 
mer. 

4. Will the United States send Ameri- 
can teachers and textbooks to help 
rebuild the educational systems of 
devastated countries? 

No. The State Department intends 
to help restore educational and cul- 
tural life in liberated areas by provid- 
ing materials for physical reconstruc- 
tion. It does not intend to send 
American textbooks and teachers nor 
in any other way to impose an educa- 
tional system on either liberated or 
Axis countries. American universities 
and technical schools will be opened 
to carefully selected students from lib- 
erated countries. 

5. Would the International Office of 
Education have any duties in rela- 
tion to the Axis schools? 

The occupation of enemy territory 
by United Nations military forces re- 
quires that these forces assume some 
degree of control in those areas over 
the normal functions of civil govern- 
ment, including education. Axis teach- 
ers must be removed from office. All 
Axis symbols, pictures, and books must 
be removed from the schools. Then, 
as rapidly as German and Japanese 
teachers can be found who can be 
safely trusted, the actual administra- 
tion of education in their countries can 
be handed over to them. Unless this 
job is well done, the war will not be 





fully won, even though our troops are 

patrolling the ruins of Berlin and Tokyo. 

6. Would an International Office of 
Education cost a great deal of 
money? 

lf we compare the amount of money 
needed for such an agency with the 
budget of the International Labor Of- 
fice—a roughly parallel attempt at so- 
cial organization on an international 
scale—we find that an International 
Office of Education would cost this 
country about three tenths of a cent 
per adult per year. We could finance 
our part of the activities of such an or- 
ganization for 200 years on the sum 
of money required to build one small 
battleship. 

7. | agree that education has a part 
in keeping the peace. What can 
| do about it? 

a. Write to the Honorable Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, 
urging: (1) the establishment of an In- 
ternational Office of Education as part 
of the United Nations Organization 
proposed by the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
versations; (2) the establishment with- 
in this organization of United Nations 
Organization for Educational and Cul- 
tural Reconstruction. 

b. Write or talk to your congress- 
man, urging the passage of H.R. 5350. 
This bill provides for the extension of 
activities of the Department of State 
in international scientific, technical, 
and professional matters. 


e 

Tennessee Girl a Finalist 
in Westinghouse Contest 

The names of forty science-talented 
high school seniors — finalists in the 
fourth annual science talent search— 
were announced recently by Watson 
Davis, director of the Science Clubs 
of America. Finalists will go to Wash- 
ington in March, with all expenses paid, 
to attend the five-day Science Talent 
Institute and compete for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse science scholarships. 

The forty finalists—eleven of them 
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girls — will arrive in Washington on 


March 2 for the institute. While there 
they will meet and talk with leading 
scientists, prominent government offi- 
cials, and educators. During their five 
days in the nation’s capital, they will 
also see many of the sights of Wash- 
ington, participate in a radio broad 
cast, and hold their own "hobby show.” 

Alice Beck Dale, seventeen, 30! 
West Sixth Street, Columbia, is the 
finalist from Tennessee. She has car- 
ried on similar experiments to those 
of Lindbergh and Carrel with mechan- 
ical "hearts." She made much of her 
own equipment and succeeded in keep- 
ing a kidney from a guinea pig living 
for a short time with a hand pump. She 
asks, "Why not dream of the day when 
a patient can be brought to a hospital 
to have an offending organ removed 
placed in a perfusion pump, healed, 
and transferred back to him?" Ambi- 
tious for a career in medicine, she 
won the D. A. R. good citizenship 
medal and is president of her science 
club. Alice is the first science talent 
search finalist from Tennessee. 


* 
SOLUTION 


It was a very dissatisfied tenant who ap 
proached the landlord of the new house. 

"Look here,” he said, "that house I've just 
taken from you is horribly draughty. I've 
spent a lot of money on heating arrange- 
ments, but wherever | sit my hair is blown 
all over my head. Can't you do somethino 
about it?” 

The landlord shook his head. 

"I'm afraid not," he replied. “t think it 
would be easier and cheaper for you to get 
your hair cut.""—The Kablegram. 
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Schools for the 
Returning Gl’s 


HASKELL C. PHILLIPS 


Professor of Agriculture 
Austin Peay State College 





For the boy who was in high school 
ready for college, or was in college 
when he left to join the Armed Forces, 
there seems to be little trouble of fit- 
ting him into the educational system, 
or of fitting the system to him. If he 
goes back to school, he probably will 
want to take up where he left off and 
continue his work on an academic ba- 
sis. It is true that there are many who 
will want other types of work. But 
what of the GI who has not finished 
elementary school? What is being 
planned for him? It is fairly definite 
that whatever it is it will have to be 
attractive or he will not re-enter school. 
He quit school, perhaps, because he 
did not fee! that he was getting what 
he needed. It is not likely that he will 
re-enter the same kind of school he left. 
He will not be interested in going to 
school for the school's sake. Mature 
men will not wish to be in class along 
with children. 

What then shall we do? Shall we 
forget him as a misfit and say that the 
schools are there if he wishes to at- 
tend? Or shall we try to anticipate 
what he will need and want and then 
adapt our system to those needs and 
wants? With proper planning the end 
of the war will afford an opportunity 
for a great revival of learning. The 
planning should begin at once. 

Probably many of the returning serv- 
icemen who have no more than an 
alementary education will want to farm, 


or at least live in the country and in 
small towns. Seemingly, a type of 
educational program that would fit 
them better for this kind of living 
would be sufficiently attractive to in- 
duce them to take one or perhaps two 
years of additional training. It might 
be called "A Rural Living Program" 
or "A Course in Rural Living." 

What should such a program of 
training contain? Since its purpose 
would be to fit the discharged veteran 
for better and fuller living, it should 
be built directly toward that end. 
Here is a suggested list of topics that 
might be included: 

1. The major livestock enterprises of 
the region. 

2. The major crop enterprises of the 
region. 

3. A farm management and plan- 
ning program for the types of farming 
in the region. 

4. Soils — their use, management. 
and conservation. 

5. Beautifying the home grounds. 

6. The use of electricity on the farm 
and in the home. 

7. Health and sanitation in the com- 
munity and on the farm. 

8. Insect enemies of the farmer and 
their contro! (including the usefulness 
of birds). 

9. The farm water supply. 

10. The farmer's woodland. 

11. Shopwork, including the selec 
tion, care, and repair of farm machin- 
ery, and the repair of household equip- 
ment. 

12. Farm carpentry. 


13. Mathematics that are necessary 
to the farmer, including farm book 
keeping. 

14. Farm cooperatives. 

15. Community relationships. 

Some people will say that the above 
cannot be covered in one or two years 
lt is not inferred that he should be 
come a specialist in each of the fields 
but rather to become familiar with 
some of the problems and learn how 
they may be solved. Neither is it 
suggested that each be offered as a 
separate course, but rather as an in 
tegrated program. 

He should be taught the use of far 
mer's bulletins and farm magazines 
Also the proper use of leisure time. 

Where could such a school be 
housed? Probably one solution would 
be to use the N. Y. A. shops. They 
are scattered far and wide, many be- 
ing used for nothing in particular. They 
were built for an emergency, and 
emergency still exists. 

It is true that it would require well 
trained teachers. If such a program 
should be adopted, the colleges could 
render an invaluable service in helping 
prepare teachers for the work. For 
example, a summer workshop for this 
purpose could be offered. 


MARKED 

Freddy returned from school and met o 
frowning mother. 

"I've just been talking to Mrs. Smith," she 
said. "She told me that you gave one of 
her little boys a black eye.” 

He nodded. 

“But haven't | told you not to fight?" she 
scolded. 

"Yes, mum," he said; "but you see, it's 
like this. Those boys are twins, and | wanted 
some way of telling them apart."—The Kable . 


qram 
e 
OIFFERENT WITH ROOKIE 


“| have a pain in my abdomen,” said the 
rookie to the army doctor. 

"Young man," replied the medico, “officers 
have abdomens;: sergeants have stomachs: 
YOU have a bellyache."—The Texas Outlook 








NASHVILLE OFFICE 


Aid arrangement. 


much appreciated. 
Please place orders early this year. 


605 Third National Bank Bldg. 





Convenient to you when visiting Nashville. 
Can check with State Department on State- 


Good Service is our aim. Your orders always 


homes. 


Write H. A. W1Lx, Manager 


Nashville 3, Tenn. Telephone 6-0324 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA ____ 


COUNTY MANAGER POSITIONS OPEN 


For ambitious principal or teacher who will devote two or three 
evenings per week and half day Saturday, a good part-time position 
will pay $500 to $1,000 per year. Why not work extra hours to buy 
extra War Bonds now? Several principals and teachers are making 
$50 or more per week with us on part-time basis. To those placing 
a reasonable number of orders per year county manager positions 
will be given in unassigned counties selling to schools, teachers, and 
Extra gasoline can be had and grade 1 tires. 
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America Trails Britain in 
Educational Reform 


One of the most outstanding educa- 
tional advances during the war period 
was the British Parliament's passage of 
the new Education Act on August 3, 
1944, after seven and one-half months 
of careful deliberation. This repre- 
sents the greatest advance in the his- 
tory of education in Great Britain. It 
is significant to note that during the 
time when this act was one of the ma- 
jor interests of the British Parliament, 
the federal aid for education bill was 
before the Congress of the United 
States and in spite of every effort on 
the part of farseeing laymen and edu- 
cators, this bill has received shabby 
treatment and comparatively slight 
consideration, nothwithstanding its 
great importance to the national wel- 
fare. 

The most important feature of the 
British Education Act is the raising of 
the compulsory school age from four- 
teen to fifteen years, and to sixteen 
years by 1947, or as soon afterwards 
as possible. The bill also provides that 


all children between sixteen and 


eighteen who leave school to work 
shall receive compulsory part-time edu- 
cation. These new British requirements, 
when fully in effect, will exceed those 
of any state in this country. A ma- 
jority of the laws in the forty-e’ght 
states permit withdrawal from school at 
fourteen for the purpose of work and 
do not require school attendance of 
any kind after sixteen. 

Nursery schools will be provided in 
increasing numbers, and technical and 
adult education will be greatly extend- 
ed and will be made available to all 
sections of Great Britain. 

Contrary to the common practice 
in the United States, all children in 
Great Britain will receive medical in- 
spection and medical treatment free. 
Provision has also been made for free 
meals and milk for school children. 
This new act also makes special pro- 
vision for education of children handi- 
capped physically or mentally. 

The annual additional cost of this 
bill when fully in operation will be over 
$320,000,000. 
tures in the United States in proportion 
to our greater population would 


Comparable expendi- 


amount to over one billion dollars in- 
crease in school expenditures annually. 

The National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education 
calls public attention to the immediate 
necessity of raising the educational 
standards in the United States. The 
education of its citizens should be the 
first concern of a democracy. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


Jones was waiting for a bus when a stranger 
approached and asked the time. Jones ig- 
nored him. The stranger finally walked away. 
Another passenger said curiously: “That wes 
a perfectly reasonable question. Why didn't 
you tell him what time it was?" 

"Why?" said Jones. "Listen; I'm standing 
here minding my own business, and this guy 
wants to know what time it is. So maybe | 
tell him what time it is. Then what? We get 
to talking, and this guy says, ‘How about a 
drink?’ So we have a drink. Then what? 
We have some more drinks. So after a while 
| say, 'How about coming up to my house 
for a bite to eat?’ So we go up to my 
house, and we're eating ham and cheese in 
the kitchen when my daughter comes in, and 
my daughter is a very good-looking girl. So 
she falls for this guy, and he falls for her. 
Then they get married, and any guy that can't 
afford a watch | don't want in my family."— 
The Kablegram. 
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The New English 
series that 
really teaches 
GRAMMAR 










This new and complete elementary English series provides 
a program for the progressive development of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. Each grammar concept is thoroughly 
taught. Written in sparkling prose, the reading is kept with- 
in the child’s understanding. Emphasis is placed on vocabu- 
There is an abundance of drill material 
and provision is made for the varying abilities of children. 


lary development. 


Printed in Illustratone. 


American Book Com pany 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 
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Your Code of Ethics 


Our Code of Ethics should mean so 
much to our profession that each local 
school unit should devote one of its 
regular teachers’ meetings to the dis- 
cussion of the code. The following 
study outline is presented with the 
hope that it may be helpful in such 
discussions. 

A STUDY OUTLINE FOR FACULTY 


MEETINGS OR GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS 


(Prepared by Conrad W. Bates, member of 
State Commission on Ethics from Chattanooga 


High School) 


_ Article |. My Relations to My Pupils 
and Their Families 


' Section |. | will at all times be just, 
courteous, and professional in all my 
relations wtih pupils, at all times con- 
sidering their individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, apti- 
tudes, and environments, and | will 
work cooperatively with them to satis- 
fy their needs. 

|. Do | show favoritism toward any 
of my pupils? 

2. Am | courteous, kind, and sympa- 
thetic to all pupils? 

3. How do | provide for individual 
differences in planning my lessons and 
all activities involving the pupils? 

' 4. Do | discuss the confidential rec- 
ords and characteristics of my pupils 
with my friends and associates? 


* Section 2. In all my relations with 
my pupils | will so act that | may gain 
and hold their complete confidence in 
my friendship for them, my integrity, 
and my honest desire to act for their 
best welfare. 

|. How do | maintain the respect 
of my pupils at all times? 

2. Do | develop too great a degree 
of familiarity with pupils | particularly 
like? 

3. Do | make the pupils feel that 
in me they have a personal friend? 

: 4. Do | try to impose my private 
views on pupils? 

5. What is the responsibility of the 
school in providing recreation for ele- 
mentary and high school students out- 


side of school time? How much time 


phould the teacher contribute? 


Section 3. | will at all times seek to 
establish and maintain friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the 
home and school as a means of pro- 
moting the welfare of the pupils, their 
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families, and the community—which is 
the purpose of the school. 

1. Have | met the parents of all 
my pupils? Should | meet them? 

2. Do | visit the homes of pupils 
to learn more of their background? 

3. Do | make a special effort to at- 
tend all P.-T. A. meetings and to en- 
courage parents to attend? 

4. How do | enlist the cooperat’on 
of parents in solving problems involv- 
ing their children? 

5. Should | encourage parents to 
make occasional visits to my classes 
and observe the progress of their chil- 
dren? Why? 


Article Il. My Part in Civic Affairs 


Section |. | accept the obligat’on 
of making my school a living example 
of a democratic institution—a place in 
which pupils, teachers, administrators, 
and parents use democratic procedures 
in all of their activities. 

1. To what extent should teachers 
participate in or be allowed to partici- 
pate in civic activities of the communi- 
ty? 

2. To what extent should teachers 
be relieved of duties at school to par- 
ticipate in civic activities? 

3. What is my duty in regard to po- 
litical contests or questions: 

a. Should | discuss the qualifications 
of candidates or the merits of a 
political issue with my pupils? 

b. Should | present my views and 
opinions to my pupils or express 
them in public? 

4. Relate instances of democratic 

procedure carried on in your school. 


Section 2. | will accept and perform 
all the rights and duties of a good citi- 
zen. 

1. What are the duties of a good 
citizen? 

2. Do professional people have du- 
ties as citizens that are not applicable 
to the average citizen? 

3. Did | vote in the last election? 


Article Ill. My Relations to My Pro- 
fession 
Section |. | believe in the dignity 


of my profession and in the value of 
my services to society. 

1. Do! feel that my services are as 
important to society as those of other 
professions? 


2. Why am | a teacher? 

3. Am | proud of my profession? 

4. What am | doing to uphold the 
dignity of the profession. 

Section 2. | will encourage able and 
sincere individuals to make the teach- 
ing profession their lifework. 

|. Why should | encourage others 
to make teaching their lifework? How 
may | do this for best results? 


Section 3. | will seek constantly so 
to improve myself physically, mentally, 
and socially that | will be able to ren- 
der the most efficient service to my 
school and my profession. 

Physically: 

|. Are my habits such as to be in- 
ducive to physical fitness? 

2. Do | get the necessary rest to fit 
myself for the following day's work? 

3. When did | have regular physical 
and dental checkups? 

4. Do'l consider a medical exami- 
nation a professional obligation? 

Mentally: 

|. How many professional books do 
| read per year? 

2. What other books have | read 
recently that serve as a mental stimu- 
lus? 

3. What professional magazines do 
| read? 

4. Do | ever contribute to periodi- 
cals, prepare special programs, write 
plays or skits, etc., that contribute to 
the welfare of the school or its gen- 
eral program of work? 

5. Do | take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to share in the program of 
educational meetings, conferences, and 
symposiums? 

6. Have | developed sufficient in- 
terests or do | seek new ones often 
enough to keep me out of a “rut'’? 

Socially: 

|. What is my social status in the 
eyes of my patrons? 

2. Do | belong to at least one. so- 
cial, civic, or religious organization 
that gives me an opportunity to as- 
sociate with a major portion of my pa- 
trons? 

3. Do | like to meet people and 
help them with their problems? 

4. Do | think there are enough so- 
cial functions within the faculty group? 

Morally: 

|. Do | meticulously attempt to live 
up to the moral standards which | set 
before my students? 

2. Do | ever give my students ac- 


casion to doubt my sincerity? 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Red Cross War Fund 


Keep your Red Cross at his side. Never was this more 
important than today. Long after swords have been 
beaten into plowshares the Red Cross will have much to 
do. 

Even after the last gun has been fired many a month 
will pass before all our fighting men are home. Some 
will be confined to hospitals for long periods of recovery. 
Traditional Red Cross service for these men who have 
sacrificed so much must continue unabated. It is a sacred 
obligation delegated to your Red Cross. 

No less sacred is the obligation to stand by with all 
necessary aid while veterans of this war, now being re- 
turned to civil life, adjust themselves to new conditions, 
prepare to take their rightful places in field and factory. 

The welfare of the families of our men in uniform, their 
wives and children, their aged parents, must be guarded 
to see they do not suffer want in these trying times. 

The refugees and waifs of war need help—help such 
as only the Red Cross is prepared to give in a war-scarred 
world. 

Those essential and humanitarian services which at 
home have characterized the Red Cross through the years 
must be continued: disaster relief, home nursing instruc- 
tion, nurse's aide training, the many volunteer services, 
and other activities. 

Though the roar of guns may cease, human needs re- 
main. The Red Cross can meet these only with your 
continued generous support. The President has desig- 
nated March as Red Cross Month, the period in which 
the 1945 Red Cross War Fund will be raised. Red Cross 
activities are financed solely from voluntary contribu- 
tions and gifts. We all must do our part. 











THE HENRY BOOKS 
By James S. Tippett 


Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, primer 
Henry and His Friends, 1st reader 
Here and There with Henry, 2nd reader 

Easy, supplementary readers which will be a delight to 
children. They have action, suspense, humor, plot, and 
excellent illustrations. The theme of the second reader, 
Here and There with Henry, just off the press, is the 
community—how people live, the jobs they do, how they 
take care of their roads and houses, and, of course, the 
fun they have. 


By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten or grade one 


READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 
For beginning reading or remedial work with slow 
learners 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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BASIC SCIENCE UNITEXTS 


Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough 


Six mew Primary Unitexts ready. Now 57 
titles available! 


Authors: 


Each Unitext is a complete unit of 36 pages on a 
science topic, beautifully and accurately illustrated and 


written in simple language. 


The Unitext Program is 


flexible and easily adaptable to any course of study. 
PRIMARY 


*Animals and Their Young 
Animals Round the Year 


*Animals That Live Together 


“How the Sun Helps Us 
Insect Parade, The 
*Pet Show, The 


Aquarium, Aa Plants Round the Year 
*Birds in the Big Woods *Useful Plants and Animals 
Doing Work Water Appears and Disappears 
"New... . just published! 

INTERMEDIATE 
Air About Us, The Machines 
Animal! Travels Magnets 


Animals of Yesterday 
Animals of the Seashore 
Animals We Know 
Birds 

Clouds, Rain, and Saow 
Dependent Plants 

Earth a Great Storehouse 
Electricity 

Fire 

Fishes 

Flowers, Fruits, Seeds 
Garden and Its Friends, The 
Garden Indoors 

Gravity 

Insects and Their Ways 
Living Things 


Plants and Anima! Partnerships 
Piant Factories 

Reptiles 

Saving Our Wild Life 

Seeds and Seed Travels 

Sky Above Us, The 

Sound 

Scientist and His Tools, The 
Spiders 

Stories Read from the Rocks 
Thermometers, Heat and Cold 
Toads and Frogs 

Trees 

Water 

What Things Are Made Of 
You as a Machine 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ask the Weatherman 
Balance in Nature 

Beyond the Solar System 
Earth's Changing Surface 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor 
Fire, Friend and Foe 
Heat 

Insect Friends and Enemies 


List Price, Any Title 


Insect Societies 

Life Through the Ages 
Light 

Our Ocean of Air 

Soil 

Sun and Its Family, The 
Ways of the Weather, The 
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YOUR CODE OF ETHICS 
{Continued from page 31) 


3. Does my conduct conform in 
general to the standards of the com- 
munity in which | teach? 

4. To what extent should the per- 
sonal conduct of the teacher be con- 
trolled by the moral and social stand- 
ards of the community in which he 
teaches, or rather the standards set by 
the community for him? 


Section 4. As a member of my local 
and state professional organization, | 
will actively participate in and pro- 
mote democratic and cooperative ac- 
tion in all matters pertaining to the 
cause of education. 

1. To what national, state, and local 
professional organizations should | be- 
long? 

2. Do | take an active part in the 
meetings and the activities of the or- 
ganizations of which | am a member? 

3. Do | think any of the activities 
of these organizations are unprofes- 
sional or unethical? 

4. Discuss this example: “A county 
teachers’ association by a majority 
vote (not unanimous) asked the super- 
intendent to withhold two dollars from 
each teacher's salary to cover the ex- 
penses of a county-wide testing pro- 


” 


gram. 


Section 5. | will give the best serv- 
ice of which | am capable in the po- 
sition which | assume, and 1! will insist 
upon a salary scale commensurate with 
the demands laid upon me by society. 

1. Did | consider carefully my quali- 
fications for the position | accepted? 

2. Do |! think my salary commensu- 
rate with my service? 

3. In what ways am | cooperating 
with local and state organizations in 
efforts to improve the salary scale? 


Section 6. | will not underbid a rival 
for a position, nor will | seek a position 
currently held by another member of 
my profession. 

!. Dol know of any instance of such 
action? Have | reported such to my 
Local Committee on Ethics? 

2. If | hear unofficially that @ cer- 
tain position | desire is vacant, should 
| immediately make application for it? 

Section 7. | believe that promotions 
should be given whenever the person 
concerned merits them. 

1. Do | feel happy when one of my 
fellow-teachers receives a promotion? 
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2. Do | ever question the decisions 
of my administrators without examin- 
ing the facts of the case? 

3. What constitutes merit for pro- 
motion? 

4. Do | give special attention to 
children of administrators over me to 
gain their favor? 

Section 8. | will not be party to the 
use of bribery or to the use of any type 
of pressure in the assignment of a 
teaching position, the purchase of sup- 
plies or textbooks, or in any other mat- 
ters relating to the school. 

1. Do | use any book as a text 
simply because |! have a free desk 
copy? 

2. Do | accept free copies of sam- 
ples of books, supplies, etc., on the 
pretense that | will use them in my 
classwork when | have no intention of 
doing so? 

3. Do | use my position to obtain 
personal favors? Should 1? 

4. What type of pressure, if any, 
should | use in getting a position? 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, prac- 
tice honesty and integrity. 

|. Do | practice the golden rule in 
my relation with my fellow-teachers? 

2. Do! sympathize with students be- 
ing disciplined by another teacher? 

3. Do | criticize fellow-teachers be- 
fore my classes or patrons? 

4. Do | welcome constructive criti- 
cism from fellow-teachers? 

5. Do | seek information 
other teachers from their pupils? 

6. Do | defend my colleagues 
against unjust criticism? 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a 
contract, once signed, until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

|. Do | read and study carefully 
the terms of the contracts before sign- 
ing them? 

2. Do I learn something of the con- 
ditions in the community before | ac- 
cept the position there? 

3. Would | leave, without mutual 
agreement, one position for another 
with higher salary before my contract 
was fulfilled? 

4. Would | threaten to break a con- 
tract in an attempt to get an increase 
in salary? 

Section 11. ! will transact all offi- 
cial business with the properly desig- 
nated authority. 

1. Dol respect the authority of my 
superiors? 


about 


2. Do | carry to the superintendent 
problems that should be submitted to 
my principal? 

3. Do | try to “'sell” my ideas con- 
cerning school matters to my co-work- 
ers without first getting the approve! 
of my principal? Should 1? 

~_* * 

|. In what ways am | cooperating 
with my Local Committee on Ethics in 
promoting: the acceptance of the 
code? 

2. What else should | do toward the 
promotion of the code? 


. 
The No. I Problem 


AND SEVEN OTHERS 

Education's number one problem as 
it faces 1945 is how to meet intelli- 
gently the demand for compulsory mil 
itary training in the United States. 

Almost solidly against European 
modeled military conscription in peace- 
time, educators nevertheless realize 
that they must offer a substitute which 
will satisfy militarists. They believe 
they have that substitute—an enriched. 
expanded public school program which 
will build strong bodies, develop good 
citizens, implant skills, form good habits 
—traits needed both in war and in 
peace. 


1845 OR 1945 STILL UNSOLVED 

Problems which had remained un- 
solved during the last century of public 
school education were also brought up 
in the good year of 1944 by Edpress 
correspondents as still needing solu- 
tion, including: 

|. Securing teachers capable of in- 
stilling democratic ideals into the heads 
of their charges. 

2. Making the teaching profession 
attractive enough to capable young 
people entering college so that edu- 
cation will not fall by the wayside for 
lack of good teachers. 

3. Resolving racial and religious ten- 
sions through education. 

4. Getting adequate salaries for 
better teachers. 

5. Entirely re-examining public edu- 
cation for democracy and getting ac- 
tion to implement the new and neces. 
sary program. 

6. Determining responsibility for who 
is to do the educating in America— 
the educational profession or organized 
pressure groups; local school systems or 
some federal agency. 

7. Equalizing opportunity for ade- 
quate schooling for all children. 
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Young America Studies 
World Problems 


HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED 





The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be the 
main theme of the Nineteenth Nation- 
al High School Contest conducted by 
the League of Nations Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 
by Mrs. Harrison Thomas, Education 
Secretary of the Association, at 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. The ex- 
amination will be held April! 13 in local 
public high schools. 

More than |,100 high schools enroll 
in the contest each year and about 
10,000 students participate, the num- 
ber varying from one to 300 in the indi- 
vidual schools. Since the bea'nn nag of 
1926 of this effort to educate young 
Americans in world problems before 
they reach college age, some | 80,000 
students have taken part. 

"America owes a debt of gratitude 
to the informed, alert teachers who 
have broadened their teaching to in- 
clude world problems,"’ Mrs. Thomas 
said. "In many schools they use the 
contest study material to teach prob- 
lems of American democracy in the 
senior year. Every state in the Union 
has students participating in the con- 
test. The results are far reaching, for 
the young people frequently take the 
material home and share the informa- 
tion with their parents. 

"The 1944-45 study kit contains 
three pamphlets, ‘Proposals for the 
United Nations Charter,’ by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, Director of the League 
of Nations Association; ‘Toward Great- 
er Freedom: Problems of War and 
Peace, a revised edition including 
comment on the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals; and ‘Essential Facts in Regard 
to the League of Nations, the World 
Court and the International Labor Or- 
ganization,’ by way of historical back- 
ground." 

Emphasis in the study material cen- 
ters on the proposals for a world or- 
ganization of the United Nations. One 
set of the material is supplied to each 
participating school without charge. 

Before the war the winner of the first 
prize was given a study tour of Eu- 
rope. so that he could see at firsthand 


some of the! problems he had studied... 


Because of the impossibility of travel, 
cash prizes and college scholarships are 
now given. 
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The prizes which will be awarded in 
the spring of 1945 are $400, $100, and 
$50 for first, second, and third prizes. 
Many local city and state awards are 
offered in addition. 

Evidence of the nation-wide inter- 
est in the contest is shown in the |944 
contest report, Mrs. Thomas said. It 
showed that 1,170 schools were en- 
rolled, that the number of students par- 
ticipating (based on incomplete re- 
turns) was between 9,000 and |0,000, 
and that New York State, with | 1/4 
schools registering, led the states in 
school cooperation. To the high 
school of Durham, North Carolina, 
goes the credit for the largest number 
of students participating, 400. 

Nearly half of the participating 
teachers, 538, returned the report 
questionnaires with interesting com 
ments. Here are a few: Troy, Ala 
bama—'"'Contest serves to focus at- 
tention on the world’s most timely 
problem. | plan to use the contest as 
an integral part of classwork. 

Charlemont, Massachusetts—''Dur 
ing my nineteen years of teaching in 
high schools, | have never had such in- 
terested and enthusiastic response from 
my students as this year.” 

Portland, Oregon—''They met twice 
a week for two hours after school. This 
interest has been carried back to the 
homes." 

Parkersburg, West Virginia—''We 
conducted a quiz and discussion group 
the week of the examination. The stu- 
dents were so interested that | literal- 
ly had to drive them out when it was 
time to close the building to students.” 

A distinguished Committee on 
Award will judge the papers. The 
members are: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher of 
the Institute of International Education 
as chairman, Mrs. Dana Converse 
Backus, Richard M. Fagley of the 
Church Peace Union, Dorothy T. Groel- 
ing of the Young Women's Christian 
Association, Beatrice F. Hyslop of 
Hunter College, Elmina R. Lucke of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
and Mrs. Burnett Mahon of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation. 


SOUSED 


A man was fumbling at his keyhole in the 
small. hours of the morning. A_ policeman 
saw his difficulty and came to the rescue. 

“Can | help you to find the keyhole, *sir?”: 
he asked. 

"Thash all right, old man," said the other 
cheerily; “you just hold the house still and 
| can manage."—The Texas Outlook. 


Ten Outstanding Educa- 
tional Events of 1944 


|. Approval by Congress of the G. |. 


Bill of Rights, with its far-reaching pro 
visions for the education of veterans. 
2. Thorough, intensive, and intelli 
gent work by the Army and the Navy 
in providing learning opportunities for 
men in uniform both in the United 
States and overseas, especially the 
work of the Army Forces Institute. 

3. Recognition, at last, that schools 
need more money to do an effective 
job—as evidenced by President Roose- 
velt's statement (before the White 
House Conference on rural education) 
that the federal government must pro- 
vide aid to schools where needed; in 
creases in state aid to schools by Ohio 
and California; and proposals to do 
the same in Virginia, South Carolina 
New York State, and others. 

4. Success of the back-to-school! 
drive, launched by the Office of Edu- 
cation and the United States Child:en’s 
Bureau with nothing more potent than 
publicity—but which stemmed a dan 
gerous tide of children away from the 
classroom to jobs. 

5. Publication of "Education for All 
American Youth" by the Educational 
Policies Commission which demonstrat- 
ed that American educators have both 
vision and a plan for better youth edu- 
cation. 

6. Demand by educators for more 
frequency modulation channels for 
school use and their well-conducted 
battle before the Federal Communice 
tions Commission to obtain those chan 
nels. 

7. Widening, broadening, and 
heightening the concept of vocational 
education as evidenced by the new 
interest in vocational technical training 
for subprofessional workers and the de- 
mand for establishment of area voca- 
tional schools to serve rural communi- 
ties (proposed by the George-Dondero 
Bill, S. 1946). 

8. The brave and well-fought fight 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for a real nation-wide school lunch 
program, directed by schools, aimed:at 
better health and improved diet. of 
children—and not at disposing or mar- 
keting farm commodities. 

9.. Adoption of the five-year pro- 
gram, by the National Education .Assq 
ciation, designed to unify and strength 


en the;.teaching profession...) .: «3 * 


(Continued on page 36) 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school 
systems have reported one hundred 
per cent enrollments in the N. E. A. for 
1944-45 since the last report: 


COUNTIES 
Bledsoe Hardin 
Campbell Sevier 
Cannon Sullivan 
Carter Unicoi 
Claiborne Warren 
Decatur Weakley 
CITIES 
Elizabethton Lenoir City 
SCHOOLS 
Anthras 
King School 
Ardmore 
Ardmore High 
Byington 
Karns High Solway 
Campaign 
Campaign 
Caryville 
Round Rock Clinchmore 
Caryville 
Cleveland 
Arnold Memorial 
Coker Creek 
Smithfield 
Concord 
Blue Grass Farragut Elementary 
Boyds Elementary 
Corryton 
Clear Springs Gibbs High 
Corryton John Sevier 
Daylight 
Centertown Mountain View 
Dresden 
Dresden Senior High Wesley's Chapel 
Eagan 
Finis Ewing 
Elizabethton 
Douglas Harold McCormick 
Duffield West Side 
Junior High 
Elk Valley 
Elk Valley Stanfill 
Pioneer 
Embreeville 
Bumpus Cove 
Englewood 
Fair View Estanalee 
Eppetson 
Eunolee 
Erwin 
Canal Chapel Love Street 
Clearbranch Martin Chapel 
Coffee Ridge Mountain Dale 
Elm Street Rock Creek 
Fishery Rocky Fork 
Higgins Chapel Temple Hill 
Love Chapel Unicoi County High 
Flag Pond 
Flag Pond Sweetwater 
Rice Creek 


Fountain City 
Fountain City Halls 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 


Gleason 
Central Parks 
Gleason Senior High 
Greenfield 
Brooks Chapel Mt. Arie 
Greenfield Shafter 
Holts 
Habersham 
Habersham Stinking Creek 
Rock Creek 
lronsburg 
Cataska 
Jacksboro 
Cumberland View Pinecrest 
Jacksboro High Vasper 
Jackson 
North Side High 
Jellico 


Crouches Creek 


Jellico Elementary 


Jellico High Jellico Junior High 
Jellico Oswego 
Jellico College 

Knoxville 
Amburst Moorland Heights 
Asbury Mt. Olive 
Alice Bell New Hope 
Central High Pleasant Ridge 
Chilhowee Elementary Ritta 
Dante R'verdale 


Farragut High 


Skaaqston Elementary 


Flenniken Smith 
Galbraith South Knoxville Junior 
Inskip Vestal 
Lockett West View 
McCallie Young 
La Follette 
Alder Springs la Follette 
Bethlehem 1a Follette Senior High 
Black-Turley Pleasant Ridge 
College Hil Rich Mountain 
Coolidge Rush Strong 
Cove Creek Sand Gap 
Davis Chapel Valley View 
Demory Victory 
Duff Well Springs 
East End West End 
Flat Rock Whitman 
La Follette Junior High 
Lake City 
Oak Grove 
Lenoir City 
East Side Lenoir City High 
East Side Elementary Martel 
High School Nichols Elementary 
Junior High 
Madisonville 
Amohee Hance 
Bethlehem Hiwassee 
Brakebill Liberality 
Burton Hill Nachee 
Cedar Grove Oak Grove 
Coltharp Phillips 
Gaines Trigonia 
Greenhill Union Hall 
Gudger 
Malesus 
Malesus High 
Martin 
Hyndsver Old Salem 
Martin Senior High Stella Ruth 
Mt. Pelia 
Maryville 
Chota 
Mascot 


Mascot Junior High 


Maynardsville 
Beech Grove 


McMinnville 
Bethany Green's Cross Roads 
Blue Springs High Rock 
Bluff Springs Lucky 
Brookside Moore's College 
Bybee Branch Oak Grove School 
Centertown Oakland 
Central High Pike Hill 
Central Plainview 
Cults Riverside 
Dibrell Grade Safely 
Dibrell High Spring Creek 
Fairview Union 
Medon 
Medon 
Middleton 
Middleton High 
Morley 
Morley White Oak 
Morrison 
lvy Bluff Troutsdale 
Morrison Vervilla 
Mt. Zion Wayside 
Smart 
Mt. Vernon 
McConkey Mundayali 
Nashville 
Bailey Junior High Knox 
Caldwell Lipscomb 
Elliott Lockeland 
Home for Crippled Tarbox Junior High 
Children Wharton 
Newcomb 
Laurel Dale Newcomb 
Little Elk 
Nicks Creek 
Nicks Creek Welches Camp 
Palmersville 
Brundige Palmersville Senior 
Palmersville Union 
Philadelphia 
Everett Tulagalla 
Pikeville 
Bledsoe County High 
Pioneer 
Meredith 
Rock Island 
Cambridge Rowland 
Derigo 
Sharon 
Sharon Senior High  Sidonia 
Speedwell 
Flat Hollow 
Strawberry Plains 
Carter Midway 
Sweetwater 
Cherokee Evalika 
Christianburg Sequoyah 
Tellico Plains 
Beaty's Chapel Nundayali 
Brownshill Payne 
Bullet Creek Rural Vale 
Cane Creek Sink 
Center High Station 
Center Unicoi 
Holly Springs Wachesee 
Kilpatrick White Oak Flats 
Macedonia Williams 
Mt. Harmony 
Unicoi 
Fagan Chapel Marbleton 
Limestone Cove Unicoi 


(Continued on page 36) 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 23) 
PROBLEMS OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Some of the problems which an Eng- 
lish teacher will encounter are as fol- 
lows: 

Showing the pupil the importance of 
English for his personal use as well as 
a subject in school. 

Proving to the pupil the need for 
accuracy in expression, and that gram- 
mar is as exact as mathematics, but 
deals with words instead of numbers. 

Helping pupils to overcome bashful 
attempts at self-expression. 

Creating a desire for the cultural in 
preference to the vulgar form of ex- 
pression. 

Breaking old habits of improper us- 
age and planting the proper ones in 
their place. 

Creating a popular approval atmos- 
phere for standards of correctness in 
speech and written expressions. 

The last item mentioned, creating a 
popular approval atmosphere, is the 
most difficult to solve. This atmos- 
phere cannot be created by the teach- 
er alone, nor by all the members of 
the faculty, but must have the support 
of the leaders of the student body. 
The teacher who has succeeded in cre- 
ating such an atmosphere is climbing 
the ladder of successful teaching. 











To High School 


a * 
Principals 
The Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association needs statistical 


information upon which decisions re- 
garding contemplated changes in cer- 
tain policies of the association may 
be based. The permanent file kept by 
the principal of each school is the only 
place from which such _ information 
may be obtained. Please cooperate 
with us and the Tennessee Secondary 
School Athletic Association by answer- 
ing the questions below and returning 
them to the following address: 
Research Worker 
Tennessee Education Association 
60! Cotton States Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Number graduating in 1942 ; 








2. Number of girls graduating in 
1942 ; 

3. Number of boys graduating in 
1942 : 





4. Number of girls graduating in 1942 
who were nineteen years of age or 
over : 

5. Number of koys graduating in 1942 
who were nineteen years of age or 
over : 

6. Number of girls graduating in 1942 
who attended high school more 
than four years : 

7. Number of boys graduating in 1942 
who attended high school more 
than four years__ 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshe [ 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK BEYOND THE 
WAR. A statement of postwar policy pre- 
pared by an advisory commission of 155 lead- 
ing educators in the social studies field. This 
report was formally accepted and endorsed by 
the National Council for the Social Studies at 
its Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting in Cleve- 
land. There are seven major sections to this 





report: Part |, The Challenge; Part II, Im- 
pacts of the War on American Education; 
Part Ill, Analysis of Postwar Society and 


Needs; Part IV, Implications of War and Post- 
war Needs for Curriculum Changes in the 
Social Studies; Part V, Implications of War 
and Postwar Needs for Teaching Procedures 
in the Social Studies; Part VI, Implications 
of This Analysis for the Program of Teacher 
Education; Part VII, The Call to Action. This 
report demands the attention of every social 
studies teacher and supervisor as well as of 
administrators charged with the responsibility 
of curriculum development within their schools. 
This forty-page pamphlet is priced at 10 
cents per copy (quantity discounts; 2-9 
copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; 
100 or more copies, 33 1/3 per cent). Or- 
ders of $1.00 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Order from the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, editors. 
The contributors to this yearbook present 
ways in which social studies teachers can 
adapt instruction to individual differences by 
the use of practical classroom techniques, 
and through a wide variety of educational 
materials. This stimulating volume, full of 
ideas and suggestions for classroom teachers 
and administrators, deals with a topic of vital 
concern to every classroom teacher, and it 
fills a gap in an area where the literature is 
sparse. Underlying the entire volume is a 
sound and constructive philosophy toward 
facing the facts of individual differences. 
Fifteenth Yearbook, 160 pages, $2.00, paper- 
bound; $2.30, clothbound. Order from the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from page 35) 


Viola 
Viola 
Vonore 
Citico Riverside 
Corntassel Talassee 
Glendale Toconee 
Howard Toqua 
Kitchen Vonore High 
Lakeside Westbourne 
Mt. Zion 
Wooldridge 
Wooldridge 





TEN OUTSTANDING EVENTS 
(Continued from page 34) 

10. Efforts to strengthen the respect 
and understanding which citizens of 
North and South American continents 
should have for each other—as wit- 
nessed by the establishment of a joint 
Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, and publication of one of 
the most searching surveys of teaching 
materials dealing with Latin America: 
two pioneer projects by the American 
Council on Education. 


e 
PROGRESS 


"| am Brave Eagle," said the Red Indian 
chieftain, introducing himself to the paleface 
visitor. ‘This is my son, Fighting Bird." 

"And here,” he added, "is my grandson, 
Four-Engined Bomber."—The Texas Outlook. 











Overlooking Memorial Square 
400 rooms—all with bath and radie 
Circulating ice water. Famous 
Commodore Room, Grill and Coffee 
Shop—Air-Conditioned 
LEN L. MURRELL 
Manager 


Other DINKLER Hotels: 
THE ANSLEY Atlante 
THE TUTWILER Birmingham 
THE JEFFERSON BAVIS Montgomery 
THE BATTLE HOUSE Mobile 
THE ST.CHARLES Sew Orleans 
THE SAVANNAH Savannah 
THE ©.HENRY Greensboro 
CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER. JR. Vice-Pres. 
(in Service 


“Dispensers of Prue 
Southern Hospitality” 
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Librarians and |eachers 


Among the Many Services 


Rendered to Librarians Are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 
different titles of selected library books, is maintained. These books 
are for all grades and are classified according to the Dewey Decimal 


system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchas- 
ers in making their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued an- 
— nually, listing most of the approved library books for schools. Write 


s | for catalogs and lists. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, and paper-vound books can be supplied. 


Complete 
Library 
Service 


es PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale 
basis, giving liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in 
line with those of any other distributor in the country. Bids will be 
made without obligation on any book lists submitted. 


MAGAZINES. Subscriptions are handled for any periodical at spe- 


cial rates to schools and libraries. 











TENNESSEE Book COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 
181-185 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 























If a new School Bus is on your program for 1945, 
by all means, DON’T KEEP IT A SECRET! 


@ File your chassis application NOW. 
Place your chassis order as soon as 
possible and get it delivered early. It’s 
the old “bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush” story. Place your body 
order when you order your chassis 
and be assured of an early place on the 
delivery schedule. 

Only 10,000 buses—for both school 
and common carrier service — have 
been approved by ODT and WPB for 
1945. That’s only 833 per month— 
and production is divided equally, the 


same quantity for each month of the 


year. When your order is scheduled 
depends upon how quickly you place 


your order. 

The new 1945 all-metal Waynes are 
ready—with their super-safe strength, 
beauty, durability and economy. Line 
assembled of die-formed interchange- 
able parts—rust-proofed to prolong 
life—these beautiful Waynes represent 
the finest values to be found in school 
buses. 

Our experienced transportation en- 
gineers will understand your prob- 
lems. They are familiar with State and 
Federal Regulations. They will be 
glad to help you select the bus best 
suited to your needs and to help vou 
GET it. Write, phone or wire, today! 





THE WAYNE WORKS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 62126 


“Transportation Since 1868” 


Distributed by 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 


212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 51271 








